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Medford, Oregon 
July 9, 1929 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
1-8 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


No doubt you will be interested to know that I was success- 
ful in the C. P. A. examination in Oregon, May 16 and 17. A considerable 
amount of credit is due your course and your excellent letters and com- 
ments that go with the course. It is very pleasant for me to think that 
the whole thing started by my finding a copy of "The Balance Sheet" in 
the teacher's desk when I came here to Medford to teach, seven years ago. 


Yours very truly, 


While most commercial teachers study accounting with a 
view to better qualifying themselves for successful teaching, some 
pursue the study of accounting with a view to preparing them- 
selves for professional practice. Many of those teachers who have 
completed our courses in accountancy have been successful in 
passing the C. P. A. examination. In addition to Mr. Knox, whose 
letter is reproduced above, the following teachers also have been 
successful in obtaining the C. P. A. certificate: 


E. B. Allbritten, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
J. A. Buell, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fred Feasel, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
B. H. Frazier, Weatherford, Tex. 
J. G. Harris, Kemmerer, Wyo. 


A. E. Holmes, Burlington, Vt. 

C. W. King, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
F. H. McMullen, Steubenville, Ohio 
W. H. Miller, Barstow, Calif. 

A. M. Reichard, Tiffin, Ohio 

E. R. Sanford, Missoula, Mont. 

R. E. Seay, San Antonio, Tex. 

D. E. Short, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. B. Wray, Macon, Ga. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A MODERN METHOD OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by 
WILLIAM A. MAHANEY 


Junior Master, Dorchester High School for Boys 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HAVE tried out the various methods of 

teaching bookkeeping with different 

groups in many schools and I was not 
satisfied with the results. The students made 
the entries mechanically without any knowl- 
edge of the action that the entries would 
have on the ledger accounts. So I thought 
out a better manner of teaching this subject. 
In order to prove its worth I experimented 
upon high school groups and college groups 
in accounting. I asked other teachers to use 
the system and to check up on 
the results. I have given tests 
of a standardized nature to 
groups that have studied my 
system and to those who have 
used some other system in the 
study of bookkeeping. The 
results have been very flatter- 
ing. They show conclusively 
that the students, using my 
system of visual perception and 
logical reasoning have com- 
pletely mastered the subject, 
whereas other groups do the 
work mechanically and are un- 
able to make entries which are 
out of the ordinary. I have 
started with the original real 
accounts and the equation. 





Assets = Liabilities + Capital 





Form I 


From this equation I explain the other 
two possibilities: namely, Assets — Liabilities 
=Capital, and Assets —Capital = Liabilities. 
To bring these equations constantly before 
the class, I make use of visualization. A 
sign painter has painted these on cards of 
blue background with large five (5) inch 
white letters. They are hung on the wall in 
the front of the class room and are visible 
to all. 

Then I make sure that the meaning of 
Assets, Liabilities and Capital is understood 
by all. This is most important and should 
be stressed very carefully for these are the 
real accounts of the business that fluctuate 
either immediately or eventually by virtue 
of every entry. And these in turn make up 
the Balance Sheet. We are now ready for a 
discussion of my second group of cards of 
the same size as the first group. 





Assets 





Increased | Decreased 





Balance—Debit 


Liabilities 





Decreased | Increased 





Balance—Credit 


Capital 





Decreased | Increased 





Balance—Credit 


Form II 


This is readily understood 
and must be interpreted before 
the class goes any further. I 
explain it very carefully laying 
emphasis on the fact that in 
every transaction either an 
asset, liability or capital is 
affected. At this time I do not 
mention nominal accounts. The students are 
required to use syllogism in answering all 
entries in class. They are supplied with 
mimeograph forms of this procedure, the 
blanks to be filled in according to the transac- 
tion. 








— 
Dae se it ied tat le is eee 
an 
a increased ., . ‘ 
When an‘**": Goummand it is debited. 
co | 
| 
— 
. .is Dili citer Bit 
an 
a - increased ., . : 
When an‘'**: Fearne it is credited. 
Therehote CPOdit. .... 2. 6 cc ec cc cece 








Form III—Syllogism 


This form is used in analyzing each trans- 
action and must be used in all home work. 
I insist that it be used in all recitation work 
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and board work. In this manner the pupil 
soon sees the necessity of thoroughly investi- 
gating each transaction before making an 
entry. In order to make this clear I shall 
give an example. 

January 2. We receive a 30-day non- 
interest bearing note from John Smith for 
the amount of sale of December 29, 1928. 
Using Form III we find the reasoning is made 
use of in this manner. 





Notes Receivable is an asset 

When an asset is increased it is debited. 
Therefore debit Notes Receivable 
John Smith is an asset 

When an asset is decreased it is credited. 
Therefore credit John Smith 





The entry is debit Notes Receivable and 
credit John Smith. We then discuss the 
particular book or manner in which the entry 
is placed in the journal. 

As the pupils become adept in the use of 
this form, I then require them to make use 
of T accounts in addition to the use of the 
form and at this time I thoroughly explain 
nominal accounts. They are simply accounts 
in name only and serve to hold temporarily, 
items which will be closed at the end of the 
fiscal period, to Profit and Loss and eventually 
affect the real accounts through the medium 
of capital. To make this clear I use: 





Real Accounts 
Current 
| Fixed 
Assets { Accrued 
Deferred charges to 
Profit and Loss 


Current 
Liabilities { Fixed 
Accrued 





{ Capital 
Capital | Drawing Accounts 








Form IV—A 





Nominal Accounts 


Sales 

Sales Returns 
Purchases 

Purchases Returns 
Freight In 

Inventories old and new 


Trading 


{ Operating 
Expenses | Other Charges 


Incomes { Dea ie ma 











Form IV—B 


I explain all nominal accounts in terms of 
real accounts. For an example in explaining 
why sales is credited. Originally we used 
the merchandise asset account for purchases 
and sales but as the work became more com- 
plicated we found it necessary to split up the 
asset merchandise into nominal accounts; 
namely, sales and purchases. 


Real—asset—current 


Merchandise 





Purchases Increased |Sales Decreased 


Nominal—Trading 
Purchases 
| 


Increased 





Nominal Trading 


Sales 





Increased the nominal 
account but  de- 
creased the mer- 
chandise asset 


Expense items decrease Capital eventually 
through the medium of Profit and Loss and 
Incomes increase Capital. 


Selling Expense 





200.00 





Rent Income 





200.00 





Profit and Loss 





200.00/ Gross Profit $6250.00 
200.00 


Thus the profits are made less by reason 
of expenses and this decreases Capital. 
Incomes increase capital. 


The class is now ready to make use of 
Forms V. These cases are evolved from 
Form II and they answer every situation in 
bookkeeping. They consist of nine cases. 
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1. Asset 2. Asset 3. Asset 
Increase Increase Increase 
Asset Liability Capital 
Decrease Increase Increase 

4. Liability 5. Liability 6. Liability 
Decrease Decrease Decrease 
Asset Liability Capital 
Decrease Increase Increase 

7. Capital 8. Capital 9. Capital 

ease Decrease ease 
Asset Liability Capital 
Decrease Increase Increase 
Forms V 


These cases may be understood more 
clearly by this summarization chart which 
shows the possibilities by case numbers 
when a real account is either increased or 


Summarization of Real Accounts by 





























Case Numbers 
Real Dr. Case Cr. 
No. 
1 
Asset Increase 2 : Decrease 
3 
4 
Liabilities Decrease : § Increase 
3 
Capital Decrease 8 : Increase 
Form VI 
* January 1. Student invests $5000 in a 


wholesale grocery business. 


Real—Asset—Current Real—Capital 


























Cash Student Capital 
decreased. ss 
$5000 $5000 
ine. inc. 
Acct. Rec. | Sundry | Dis. on Dis. on Net 
Date |L.F.| Acct. Cr. | Explanation cr. Cr. Note Dr. | Sales Dr.| Cash 
Jan. 1 Student Investment | eee | $5000 eee and | $5000 











The student sees very clearly that an 
asset is increased and student capital is also 
increased and that it goes in the cash receipts 
book in the manner as illustrated. Every 
student is required to analyze each trans- 
action in his particular set as is illustrated 
in Form VI. Every day the analysis of the 
entries is placed on the black board and the 
papers are corrected by class members. 
They are then passed back to the student 
and he has an opportunity to correct his 
own paper according to the board. In this 
manner he understands the theory of the 
entry and is required to put it in his books 
for the next day’s work. 


VISUAL PERCEPTION 


In order to show the whole class how to 
make these entries and what effect they 
have on the ledger accounts I make use of 
visual perception. Each journal and ledger 
in every set has been worked out on a large 
scale on heavy cardboard. Each journal and 
ledger has slots of a standard size and two 
tabs have been prepared for each entry, one 
red and one yellow. I send a boy to the 
journals to make the entry. He picks out 
the name of the proper account and tabs of 





the amounts. These he slips into the proper 
slots in the particular journal. Using ex- 
ample of Form VI he would pick out a yellow 
and red tab of Student Capital; and he 
would do likewise for the amount of $5000; 
I then ask another boy to post the entry. 
He removes the red tabs to the proper ledgers 
accounts leaving the yellow tab to show the 
original entry. In order to illustfate columnar 
postings I have a boy collect all the tabs in 
the columns and thus the class actually sees 
the results and advantages of columnar 
books. 

To explain this method of visual perception 
in detail would take considerable space but 
any teacher of bookkeeping will understand 
the desirability of this method. By this 
method the pupil understands the theory of 
the entry and actually sees the entry made 
by a class member. He then goes home and 
makes the entries on his own books, no 
mistakes are allowed on the set when it is 
finally passed in. Every boy is supplied with 
a mimeograph list of one hundred mistakes 
made most commonly by other pupils. He 
checks each statement and then reviews his 
own books to determine if he has made such 


(Concluded on page 124) 
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A STUDY OF THE REQUIREMENTS IN COMMERCE 
IN 
TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
HAVING DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE 


by 


WINIFRED WEATHERMAN 


Northeast Jr. High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


HE purposes of the study are: (1) to 
determine the desirable courses offered 
in Teacher Training Institutions for 

Commerce Teachers; (2) to determine the 
most commonly accepted titles and the 
number of semester hours in each; (3) to 
recommend a curriculum as 
suggested by the findings of 
these studies; (4) to outline 
some important problems of 
standardization of commerce 
in teacher-training institutions 
and emphasize the need for 
further investigation of them. 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


During the past five years 
many studies of the present 
status and needs of commercial- 
teacher training have been 
completed and many others 
have been started. While none 
of them attempt to set up a 
curriculum—so far as_ the 
writer could find—they make * 
definite suggestions and indirectly bear upon 
this particular study. 

H. M. Rowe! in his report to the Business 
Administration Department of the National 
Education Association in 1900 deplored the 
fact that there were no schools devoting time 
to specialized instruction. 

Leverett S. Lyon? in his study suggested a 
revamping of the commerce teacher training 
so it would prepare a teacher to meet the 
needs of the standard high school curriculum. 

P. O. Selby’ made a study of the “‘Prepara- 
tion of Commerce Teachers for Missouri 
High Schools.’”’ He suggests that the require- 
ments for commerce teachers be clarified and 


Pod 
z 





ment. 





improved in their rneaning and practice. He 

further suggests 120-hours of college work 

be the requirement. Also teaching experience 
and business experience. 

R. G. Walters‘ in his study revealed the 
fact that more than half of the commercia’ 
teachers of the State of Pennsylvania were 
assigned to subjects in departments other 

than commerce. 

a Paul S. Lomax’ made a very 
illuminating study of the status 
of commercial and _ other 
teachers in selected counties in 
New Jersey. To quote from 
him, ““Two things at least seem 
inevitable in the educational 
preparation of commercial 
teachers; First, such teachers 
must be as well equipped as 
English, Mathematics, and 
Science teachers, which means 
at least four-year college gradu- 
ation; and second, the prepara- 
tion of commercial teachers will 
tend more and more to take 
place in an educational center 
which has an acceptable college 

of arts and science, college of commerce, and 

college of education, or equivalent facilities. 

The normal school is usually as inadequate to 

prepare high-school commercial teachers as it 

is to prepare high-school English, Mathe- 
matics, and Science teachers. The private 
business school is likewise inadequate to 
perform such a service. Both these educa- 

tional institutions have played a most im- 

portant part in the development of commer- 

cial education, but since the four-year college 
preparation is demanded they will inevitably 
become less and less important.” 


Blackstone® gives the following criticisms 
of commercial teacher training in his study of 


‘Report of Training for Commercial Teachers.’’ N. E. A. 1900. Business Administration Depart- 


*Lyon, Leverett S., ‘‘Education for Business.’’ University of Chicago Press. 618 pages. 
‘Selby, P. O., ‘‘The Preparation of Commerce Teachers for Missouri High Schools.’”’ University of 


Missouri. 88 pages. 


‘Walters, R. G. Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Journal of Commercial Education. 1926. 
‘Lomax, Paul S., ‘‘Status of Commercial and Other Teachers in Selected Counties in New Jersey.”’ 


New York University. 


*Blackstone, E. G., ‘“‘Study of Commercial Teacher Training in 59 Institutions.’’ 
Iowa, Extension Bulletin No. 141, Iowa City, Iowa. 


University of 
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fifty-nine institutions. ‘Lack of practice- 
teaching facilities; lack of competent college 
instructors; lack of definite objectives in 
planning of teacher-training courses; lack of 
coordination between high schools and 
colleges; too much emphasis on subject 
matter; too much time devoted to teaching 
subjects such as shorthand; too low standards 
for graduation; too little attention given to 
specialization and too much trying to make 
all-around commercial teachers; too great a 
tendency to feel that the student is prepared 
to teach when he has had subject-matter 
courses but no pedagogy or psychology; 
granting credit for such subjects as penman- 
ship and spelling.” 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The data for the present study were 
gathered from catalogues of thirty-seven 
representative four-year teacher-training in- 
stitutions of college level in twenty-six states. 


PROCEDURE 


These catalogues were examined and the 
following data tabulated. 


1. The titles of courses offered in commerce. 


2. The number of semester hours offered 
in each course. 


3. The frequency with which each course 
occurred. 


These data revealed there are seventy 
courses in commerce offered in the various 
teacher-training institutions in the four 
years. Examination of the descriptions of 
these courses revealed the fact that the 
variety of courses is probably not as great in 
content as in title—the subject matter of 
many of them being practically identical. 


Each group in Table I is composed of 
courses that are related in subject matter. 
Table II shows all courses offered in all 
teacher-training institutions arranged in 
decending order as regards the number of 
times they were offered. The basis of the 
entire study is a tabulation of frequency with 
which the different phases of commerce 
courses occurred. Therefore, to be con- 
sistent, the delimiting factor which the 
writer used to include and exclude a course in 
the curriculum to be set up is on a frequency 
basis from these two tables. 

















TABLE I 
No. of | Range of |Median of | 
Group 1. schools | semester | semester 
offering | hours hours 
course credit credit 
Group 1. 
Bookkeeping. . 37 224-16 10 
Cost Accounting and Banking. . 13 2144-4 3 
Auditing. . raed 12 2-4 2% sO 
Corporation Accounting. . 7 2 -3 2 | 
Certified Public Accounting. . (ane dk es a0 ie oe wien Rel 4 2 -10 4 | 
Income Tax Accounting. ........2. 6.26. e6 cece ee eee | 4 2 -2 2 
Business of Journalism .. .| 2 224-3 224~C*«S 
Machine Bookkeeping. . A 2 114-2 1% ~COS 
Cost Accounting and Income Tax Procedure . a 2 2 -2 2 
Newspaper Accounting. . PN......-----1~4 1 3 3 
Secretarial Bookkeeping............................... 1 2% 2% «COS 
Group 2. | 
Pete gn a AS ie Gwe hci ala heerlen eae 10 4 -6 224 | 
Group’3. | 
Business Law... ... 35 14-8 4 | 
Law of Contracts and Instruments; Real ‘and Personal 
Property; Agency and Business Units. ................. 1 8 8 | 
Group 4. 
Business Organization and Administration. .............. a7 1-8 2%4~CO* 
Business Participation... . 3 2 -2% 2 
Group 5. 
Business Mathematics. : 15 1 -4 2% 
Mathematics of Accounts and Investments . 1 3 3 
Group 6. 
Business Letter Writing. . 12 2 2% 
Business English. . 8 1%-3 2% 
Business Reports and Composition. . 1 2% 2% 
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Group 7. 

I Be wid Cael pines eb alee beled Osha ee eet 1 224 234 
Group 8. 

kc whence Wm Su te Sa ab We GR OS dR 2 2 3 

Public Finance. . 2 1144-3 24% 
Group 9. 

aS a aca sh abe hse onl wiSe ww Gs wm 5 2 -4 3 

ee EE? =* 69 454+ Hh nee rs oe ov or von oe ones 4 2%-3 2% 

Elements of Banking... 4 114-3 2% 

Investments. 3 | 1%-3 2% 

Essentials of Money, ‘Banking ‘and ‘Investments . ‘oun 1 | 2 -2 2 
Group 10. | 

Commercial Geography .... ...5..5.660cccecceees. : 18 3 
Group 11. | 

EE I 60s xs 40 cave ns osuseeeserdn erie eel 1 | 3 3 
\Group 12. | 

Introduction to Business... . ee 3 14-3 | 3 

Teachers Course in Business Education. si vacanateeel 2 2 -3 | 2% 

Commercial Education in Secondary Schools.............| 1 14% | 1% 

Commercial Education Eg oor SoS schc as bn wine 1 |1% | 1% 

Research in Commercial Education.....................!| 1 | 4 | 4 

Theory of Commercial Education....................... 1 | 2% | 2% 

Problems in Commercial Education... .................. 1 | 234 | 2% 

Origin of Shorthand Material......................004 1 |1% | 1% 
Group 13. 

Beonomic Elistory of the U.S... .. 2.0... cc cc cceces sce on 4 2 -3 2 

Economic Geography. . iii, its BG ae ahha Rome Ah ed 3 | 2%-3 2 

oes ck ila wo rel 06 ha ddais ee BRR me ee 2 2 —4 3 

Economics of Retailing... .... 0.0.0.0... ccc ce cece cee 1 224 224 
Group 14. 

Federal Reserve System. .. .. 2.2... 0. cece cece ce cece 1 3 3 
Group 15. 

dor Socata iaisine etree RG ches bk SN bari: ae Wi ote 1 | 6 6 
Group 16. 

5s din a's 0 o4,b0ke oe Shae BHO HOw Ewe Owes 1 3 3 

I ID, o's. b ss a0.oe we iw 44 Oe nace wa'edoe eee 1 3 3 
Group 17. , 

Marketing. . wikia ieicaiiny ie nih dase Be ie a6 5 1144-6 3 

Marketing and Foreign Trade. . Lieb hee peeibankaiadk aa dite 4 2 -3 3 
Group 18. | 

Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects............... 21 | 1%-6 3 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand and d Typewriting. 5 114-2 1% 

Practice Teaching in Commerce . + 14-5 2 

Teaching Bookkeeping . 1 14% 1% 
Group 19. 

a er ee ee ee 1 3 3 
Group 20. 

Penmanship. . seh Riok eab, ahca aa lip ite eddie 11 1 -3\% 2 

Supervision of Penmanship. . Ss Aedes Kore dol aes Show ate eh OL oF 1 % 2% 
Group 21. 

Reporting Course and Civil Service..................... 1 2% 2% 
Group 22. 

Office Training. . eT ee ee er 16 2 -5i% 22% 

Filing Methods and Materials. . Ely a oes 2 | 14%-2% 1% 

Materials and Methods for Junior Business Training. Poles 1 |1% 14% 
Group 23. | 

Shorthand. Mimiesiidtettinieiiene Vee 8 

Shorthand and Typewriting. . 5 4 -15 7 

Secretarial Shorthand . 1 3 3 

Secretarial Typewriting . ‘ 1 2 2 
Group 24. 

Secretarial Standards and Measurements. ............... 1 2 2 
Group 25. 

eda ctadt ah: hick hell asl slate ene Gibiiaen bn ieee al 1 1-6 3% 
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Group 26. | 
Secretarial Studies..... | 

Group 27. 
EE re ee Se re ee ere ae | 134-3 2% 


Group 28. 





TTS SARL SNGED EO Rr ee 2 |2 -3 
Group 29. | 
Ds eros ie hn acd woe ag ne ais, oe ls ic 7 -12 | 





NOTE—The fractional parts of an hour in Table I are due to the reduction of quarter 
and term hours to semester hours. 


TABLE II 


Subjects arranged in decending order as regards the number of schools offering the subject. 








Number of schools 
offering _the course 


EY SD EIT EE OT Re Been Re ESO eet EY NT 
ERS LABOR AIRE SARE ey AE RRM RN Rr SEER Se eRe mT 
Shorthand . Pa aN ae oi ey ino ist ha a a ace te oO em aargucs ip Taina jehaipcage PE 
Typewriting. . NCEE Fe he 6 eee ee See 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects . Fete gee NEN 9 A acl Allies ete Ue ine hahaa eh Coad White a 
Poueness Greamisation and Admimustration . .. .. 0... 0. cc ccc cc cece ceccccccccccce AF 
tts Three erkies ten 3 Fes as Haare ya tong dodo nee YA M8 16 
so ln caus Wasi cad Kin ae Wk ain en wo Ride adobe ate wed saleae cae Le 
Salesmanship. . BDL OES ee Oe Cy Pt ee EE Re AI Ree 
Business Mathematics. . - PEER SAREE TO OM ET EE AONE EO EEE CES, 
Cost Accounting and Banking. . ER RE aes En? rt ERC tne nee ee OP Eee Ree, 
Auditing. . SY IR Pace ON ee ee RT Ee RE 
Business Letter Writing .. SEE TO LE SEE EE Ee Ey ON ee eee eR 
Penmanship. . (EE OR ee a Re ee ee ee ee a 
Advertising. . RRS ee ne RT Rae mE EEE RI ev eee ee 
Business English. . See hesks Sah incest ences oe Sen Oe Gar) aera a lad a eas a dea aoa a als “ela a 
i cE A ROIS EET I Gi ae MNT RINE Che 
Banking Practice. 

Marketing. . Ua cio ava pas uh bg Tl assests ow or lak chin, Vat 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting Pie Sate etal al ate adisbtasd ah euers anata oS 
Shorthand and ee ne 

Income Tax eeeoeet 

C.F. A.. 

Elements of Banking. . 

Money and Banking. . a eiic is Ee askanoa dee otailetinn sda ae RGIS ee ani ee 
Economic History of the United States. bed aseauae Ce ann oe ae ei g a na alioetalomriate ae aie 
oo gl aia he vk Aik sb. SS Os wee ale dk UD Se bE aS WW ks uO S 
Et = oer se eens netncn sent teresines ov aneetnesseetes 
Business Participation. . 

Investments. 

Introduction to Business. 

Economic Geography. . 

Cost Accounting and Income Tax Procedure. 

Machine Bookkeeping. . Te PA ae cae EA te BE died Wie Ae Sea ek ee 
Business of Journalism. ......... 00.0.0 .se0 esse esses eeeeeeerteeeseeeerteessee es 
Business Finance. 

Public Finance. 

Teachers Course in Business Education. . 

Economic Theory. . 

Filing Methods and “Materials. . 

Spelling. . ‘ , 

Transportation. . 

Newspaper Accounting .. Se ceed ea Win tae ratocun cron utgdie eeeep ate oa an ae 
The Law of Contracts and Negotiable Instruments... ..........-. 00. ccccceueeeuuce 
The Law of Real and Personal Property. . atean ee Sen eg tate rsd ak io seat aire a Ee eee 
The Law of Agency and Business Units... .... 000.00 cc ccc ccccccucceccccccenceuucs 
Mathematics of Accounts and Investments. . 

Business Reports and Composition... .. 


Ke eH eee DDNHNYHYNYNYNHOHNHWWWWAHAAHAHAPHPAUUAUNA 
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Business Ethics. 

Commercial Geography... 

Credits and Collections. . 

Commercial Education in ‘Secondary Schools. 
Commercial Education Curricula 


Research in Commercial Education. . ... nel * sich . ey As 
ee ssa 'xis's 2,0 5 5G Aiud PEA Soe wales WSs aa new dw eeeslee 
Bees is em MO goo oc sos os Sw Kale 6 os 0s oe os os % dc cs twee Leseae cis 


Origin of Shorthand Material. . 


ee seein: A tennieiniesmriuek ik achrtensblbehin nebula da onsen 
gi RA ee dae aR acta etait 


Insurance. . 

Labor Prcblems. 

Labor Administration . 

Principles of Taxation. . 

Supervision of Penmanship. . 

Reporting Course and Civil Service. 
Business Training. . 

Secretarial Shorthand . 

Secretarial Typewriting. . 

Secretarial Standards and Measurements. 


(ii gad te ak Ql RN RA ME ION AT RRR) eS 


A DISCUSSION OF TABLE I 
AND TABLE II 


The writer wishes to suggest again that an 
examination of the descriptions of the several 
courses revealed the fact that the variety of 
courses is probably not as great in content as 
in title—the subject matter of many of them 
being practically identical. 


The basis of the entire study is a tabulation 
of frequency with which the different phases 
of commerce courses occurred. Therefore, 
to be consistent the writer will use, wherever 
possible, as a delimiting factor to include and 
exclude a course in the curriculum to be set 
up a frequency basis. 


Group 1. Note that Group 1 of Table I 
includes all the courses that are related to 
the keeping of accounts. Bookkeeping is 
offered by every teacher training institution 
studied. Therefore, it will appear in the 
curriculum. 


After reading the description of the re- 
mainder of the courses in Group 1, the writer 
decides to drop them from the curriculum 
because of their very definite similiarity to 
the courses in ‘‘Bookkeeping”’ of the thirty- 
seven teacher-training institutions studied. 


Group 2. No median can be found as there 
are no related subjects. Therefore, the writer 
arbitrarily decides to include the subject 
because of its popularity. 


Group 3. Business Law will be included for 
the same reason as stated in Group 2. 


Group 4. Business Organization and Ad- 
ministration will be included for the same 
reason as stated in Group 2. 


Group 5. Business Mathematics will be 
included for the same reason as stated in 
Group 2. 


al aaa eae 


Group 6. The writer decides to group 
Business Letter Writing and Business English 
arbitrarily, since a median would include 
both of them in the curriculum—they are 
very similar in subject matter. 


Group 7. Dropped from the curriculum 
because of the lack of demand for the subject. 


Group 8. Dropped from the curriculum 
because of the lack of demand for the subjects. 


Group 9. The writer decides to group Bank- 
ing Practice, Money and Banking and Ele- 
ments of Banking arbitrarily because of the 
similiarity in subject matter and offer 5 
semesters hours credit for the group. The 
name “Money and Banking’ will be used 
because it more nearly meets the need of all 
three. 


Groups 10 and 11. The median is one. The 
writer arbitrarily decides not to include any 
of these courses in the curriculum. 


Group 12. No median can be found. There- 
fore, the writer decides to include in the 
curriculum “Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects” because of its frequency. 


Group 13. The writer decides to group 
Economic History of the United States and 
Economic Geography and give it the name of 
“Economic History of the United States,” 
and offer a three semester hours course. 


Group 17. As a result of the Median, 
Marketing appears in the curriculum. 


Group 18. “Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects” will be included in the 
curriculum because of its frequency. ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Teaching Shorthand & Typewriting,” 
and “Practice Teaching in Commerce” could 
be included in the Method Course for all 
Commerce subjects, therefore, they will be 
omitted. 
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Groups 22 and 26. The writer arbitrarily 
groups these two because of the similiarity in 
Subject Matter. The name used will be 
Office Training and Secretarial Studies. 
Amount of credit is three semester hours. 

Group 23. Since no median can be found 
the writer decides to include Shorthand only 
from this group. This is justifiable from the 
standpoint of its popularity. 

Group 27. Salesmanship will be included 
in the Curriculum because of its popularity. 

Group 29. Typewriting will be included in 
the Curriculum because of its popularity. 

Note that Table II includes the subjects 
arranged in decending order as regards the 
number of schools offering the subject. It 
was found that the median is three. The 
writer decides arbitrarily to exclude all 
subjects from the curriculum that are not 
offered by four or more schools. Some sub- 
jects that are similar in content are combined. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Taking into account the findings of Tables 
I and II, the suggestions offered in the 
previous studies mentioned above and the 
suggestions offered in some of the catalogues 
studied, the writer desires to recommend the 
following curriculum. No attempt has been 
made to place certain subjects in definite 
years. 


TABLE III 


1. Courses in Commerce to be required in 
a four-year Teacher Training Curriculum for 
the training of Commerce Teachers are: 


Semester 
Hours 

Sos ileal a 10 
Advertising. . EE RR 
Business Law.. —_ 4 
Business Organization & & Adminis- 

tration. ie 224 
Business Mathematics . 21% 
Business English & Letter Writing. 4 
Money and Banking. . 5 
Economic History of the U. S.. 3 
Marketing. 3 
Methods of “Teaching Commercial 

Subjects. . ue 3 
Office Training and Secretarial 

SR eee Saree nee 5 
re ee ee, 
ee 2% 
EE tassel eG asa | ae 


SUMMARY 


A study of the requirements in commerce 
in teacher training institutions points out 
the following: 


1. There is little uniformity or standardiza- 
tion of comrnerce departments. 





2. There seems to be uncertainty on the 
part of the directors of commerce depart- 
ments as a group. 


3. Local influences and desires to offer too 
many courses often handicap the efficiency 
of the commerce department. 


4. All commerce subjects are not taught in 
commerce departments or by specially trained 
commerce teachers. 


5. There seems to be a very definite lack of 
standards and facilities for the majoring 
of commerce students in practice teaching. 


6. One of the chief weaknesses is, that there 
is no coherent system by which a student may 
prepare consistently for the teaching of 
commercial subjects. 

7. The median of the hours credit as com- 
pared with the range in semester hours credit 
shows that there is great variation as to the 
amount of credit which should be offered in 
each course. 


8. There is little agreement in requirements 
for graduation with a major in commerce. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. There is a great need for standardization 
of commerce departments. They should study 
their own field, and define the service which 
is most needed in their locality. 


2. There should be a self-surveying of the 
commerce department by the individual 
faculty. This would bring about a better 
understanding of the function of the depart- 
ment and of the workers therein. A more 
scientific attitude would produce a more 
scientific result. 


3. The curriculum in commerce depart- 
ments is in need of special study. Probably 
the traditional courses of shorthand, book- 
keeping or accounting, typewriting, penman- 
ship, spelling and business arithmetic have 
been over emphasized and should be modified. 

4. Method courses in the teaching of com- 
merce should be strengthened and broadened 
so as to unfold problems to be taken up in the 
field of teaching. 


5. The writer suggests that a constructive 
problem for research would be to find out in 
what years different courses in commerce 
could be most advantageously offered. 


6. The subjects, penmanship and spelling, 
are decidedly drill subjects. The writer is of 
the conviction that these should not be 
offered for college credit. If a prospective 
commerce teacher is deficient in either of 
these, they should be required to meet the 
requirement without credit. 


7. The writer suggests that a study of allied 
courses such as Economics, Social Sciences, 
Mathematics, English, etc., as regards the 
education of an efficient commerce teacher, 
would be a real contribution to the field. 


(Concluded on page 124) 


'The writer prefers to use Accounting instead of Bookkeeping. 
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WHAT A COLLEGE EDUCATION MEANS TO ME 
by 
OPAL SPRINGER* 


Illinois Woman’s College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


ILL my college career benefit the 
world through me? MI aim no 
medium; I cannot look into the 

future and see the blueprint of my life. Shall 
I be a teacher, a business woman, or a wife? 
I am destined to become one of the three, 
and whatever it may be, it is my desire to 
fill my profession or vocation to the best of 
my ability. 

The interests of college life discipline our 
minds, broaden our desires, and teach us 
better how to live. 

I am taking a business course 
because I am especially inter- 
ested in that phase of educa- 
tion. Though I considered 
several other courses, it offers 
more versatility than any other 
course, and fits more success- 
fully into any requirement. If 
it should ever be necessary for 
me to be economnically inde- 
pendent, I will be better pre- 
pared to do so because I have 
chosen this course; I can either 
teach or enter business. If I 
teach it will be the business 
course, which correctly implies 
that I would be in the educa- 
tional field. In any case, I can 
more successfully cope with any phase of life. 

I am glad, however, that my program re- 
quires Biology. Although I never expect to 
be a scientist of note, with the knowledge I 
obtain I will have an appreciation of those 
living things of nature that contribute much 
to our welfare. 

I am glad, also, that I have the oppor- 
tunity to study Spanish. It will give me a 
knowledge of foreign peoples and their 
habits, and (who knows?) someday I may 
travel. South America is rapidly becoming a 
rich and resourceful continent, and my 
knowledge of Spanish should be of in- 
estimable value to me. 

As for English, it is the foundation of all 
learning. I may be of greater service to my 
fellowmen through my perfection of that 
language than through any other study. A 
correct English basis is most essential to a 
competent stenographer. In our study of 
English and Letter-Writing, we discuss correct 








letters and their effect on modern enterprises. 
Correct synonyms and antonyms, coherence 
in thought, unity in structure—all are dis- 
cussed; in fact, there is scarcely any phase of 
English construction or diction that we are 
likely to neglect. 

If I am to teach, it is obvious that I must 
be well educated. A teacher benefits the world 
by educating its youth. When that teacher 
has a college education, she can be more 
successful. 

And what of being a wife? 
It is the traditional opinion 
that a woman’s destiny is to 
be a wife and mother. Woman 
does not resent this, but she 
does refuse to recognize man 
as her superior, at least so far 
as intelligence is concerned. 
Marriages of today have more 
comradeship than when man 
was the supreme ruler of the 
home. An educated man wants 
an educated wife—one who can 
plan and perfect with him. 
A child looks to his mother for 
advice, and from the start, she 
should be able correctly to 
train him. 

James Russell Lowell once 
said to a group of college girls: “In your work 
in college, never lose sight of the reason why 
you have come here. It is not only that you 
may get. something by which to earn your 
bread, but that every mouthful of bread may 
be the sweeter to your taste.’”” This confirms 
the fact that we may, and should, benefit the 
world socially. Our appreciation of life is 
reflected toward others. A college is a 
democratic institution; I associate with rnany 
types of people. By daily contact with these 
different people, I learn to understand and to 
appreciate them. Will this knowledge render 
a social service to the world? It would be 
impossible for it not to do so! 

In brief, my education will make me a 
worthy citizen of the world, and I shall be 
better able to satisfy its requisites. There- 
fore, I believe that my college education will 
enable me better to “live with myself,” 
better to enjoy economic independence, and 
better to serve posterity. 


*Miss Springer is a Freshman at the Illinois Woman's College this year. This article appeared in 
the October issue of ‘‘The Radio,”’ a school paper published ‘“‘now and then’’ by the Tironian Club. 
As one of the reporters on the staff of ‘‘The Radio,’ Miss Springer has shown unusual ability. Inci- 
dentally, we cannot refrain from mentioning the fact that Miss Annabel Crum, who is Director of the 
Department of Secretarial Training at Illinois Woman's College, has an enviable reputation as a com- 


mercial instructor. 


There are a number of commercial teachers in the high schools of Illinois and 


nearby states who have received their commercial training under the guidance of Miss Crum. 
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PROGRAM 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


THE STEVENS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
December 26, 27, 28, 1929 


FEDERATION PROGRAM 


Thursday, December 26 
(North Ballroom) 

2:00—4:00 P. M, 

Registration 
8:00 P. M. 

Informal Reception 

Entertainment 

Dancing 


Friday, December 27 
(North Ballroom) 
9:30 A. M. 

Music 
Invocation 

Address of Welcome 

Response to Address of Welcome 

Remarks by the President 

Address 

12:15 P. M. 

Federation Luncheon 
Entertainment 
Announcements 
Address 


Saturday, December 28 
(North Ballroom) 


9:30 A. M. 
Address 
Business 
6:00 P. M. 
Federation Banquet 
Music 
Entertainment 
Surprises 
Dancing 
* *~ + 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 
(Room 2) 


Chairman—J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Friday, December 27 
2:00 P. M. 
A FRANK SYMPOSIUM 
(Time limit eight minutes each) 

“What Price Growth’—J. H. Kutscher, 
Oberlin School of Commerce, Oberlin, 
Ohio 

“The Right and Wrong Kind of Business 
School Advertising’—Jay W. Miller, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 

“How I Handle My Public School Compe- 
tition” —E. H. Norman, Baltimore Busi- 
ness College, Baltimore, Md. 

‘What is the Most Reprehensible Practice 
Among Business Colleges?”—P. S. 
Spangier, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


“What Type of Schools are Keeping Pace?”’ 
—C. W. Edmondson, Edmondson School 
of Business, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

“‘What Should be Done and How?””—D. L. 
Musselinan, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill. 

Open Forum to Follow 

Election of Officers 


Saturday, December 28 
1:45 P. M. 

“Safeguarding the Future of the Private 
Business School’’—H. E. Barnes, Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver, Colo. 

“The Relative Importance of Commercial 
Education’”—J. O. McKinsey, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Relation of Administration to 
Supervision’”’—D. D. Lessenberry, Busi- 
ness High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Discussion 
~ . * 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 
(North Assembly Room) 
Chairman—wWilliam L. Moore, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Friday, December 27 
2:00 P. M. 

“Direct Association Metkod of Teaching 
Stenography”—Florence Sparks Barn- 
hart, Washington, D. C. 

“Typewriting Below the Senior High 
School’”’—Jane E. Clem, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis. 

“‘Bookkeeping—lIts Place in the Senior 
High School’”’—J. O. McKinsey, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

“Retail Store—Its Place in the High 
School Program’’—Helen Haines, Manu- 
al Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Discussion 


Saturday, December 28 
1:45 P.M. 

“The Measurement of Material Difficulty 
in Stenography’”—E. W. Harrison, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

“Teaching of Typewriting by Dictaphone” 
—Marion F. Tedens, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, III. 

“Teaching of Commercial Machines Used 
in the Business Offices’—Clyde Edge- 
worth, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 

“Business Training—Its Place in the Com- 
mercial Program”—L. L. Jones, Bald- 
win-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 

Discussion 
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SHORTHAND AND 
TYPEWRITING 
ROUND TABLE 

(North Assembly Room) 


Chairman—N. B. Curtis, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Friday, December 27 
3:30 P. M. 

“Power to the Nth Degree’’—Minnie 
DeMotte Frick, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Discussion 

“Teaching and Learning Skills in Typing” 
—Harold Smith, Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York City 

Discussion—Sadie Meehan, Manual High 
School, Peoria, Ill., and Ruth Palmerton 
High School, Joliet, Ill. 

Business (Appointment of Committees) 

Adjournment 


Saturday, December 28 


3:30 P. M. 

“Improvements Made Possible by the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary 
Edition’”—Eleanor Skimin, Northern 
High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Discussion 

“Problems in the Teaching of Transcrip- 
tion’”—J. O. Malott, Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussion 

Business (Reports of Committees and 
Election of Officers) 

Adjournment 

. * * 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
(Room 2) 


Chairman—George I. Pearsall, Waite High 
School, Toledo, Ohio 


Friday, December 27 
3:30 P. M. 

“A Supervisor’s Views of the Value of 
Business Contacts for Commercial 
Teachers”—C. D. Slinker, Director of 
Commercial Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

“Survey Data Pertaining to the Need for 
Retail Selling Courses’—E. W. Barn- 
hart, Chief, Commercial Education 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Significant Contributions of Commercial 
Education.” 

“Benefits which We Might Expect from a 
Closer Cooperation Between the Schools 
and the Business World”—J. Dimond, 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Chicago, III. 


Saturday, December 28 
3:15 P. M. 
“A Report of the Grand Rapids Survey of 
Commercial Education”—A. J. Avery, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“A Report of the Follow-up Study of 3000 
Commercial Graduates in Iowa”—E. G. 
Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

“Office Equipment Survey of Philadelphia”’ 
—J. G. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A Study of Clerical Positions for Boys in 
Large Chicago Offices”—Lois Bennett, 
Vocational Advisor of Chicago Public 
High Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

“A Round Table Discussion upon the 
Progress of Commercial Education as 
Evidenced by these Surveys Reports”— 
J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; 


* * 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 
(Room 1) 
Chairman—Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 


Friday, December 27 
3:30 P. M. 

“Improving the Teaching of College 
Commerce Subjects’”—(A) Accounting 
(B) Business Administration—Speakers 
to be selected. 


Saturday, December 28 
3:15 P. M. 

A discussion of the 1929 Yearbook, Number 
XVII, of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, entitled, “Cur- 
rent Educational Readjustments in 
Higher Education,” and published by the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

+ * * 


PENMANSHIP ROUND TABLE 
(Room 4) 
Chairman—M. E. Tennis, Illinois Business 
College, Chicago, Ill. 


Friday, December 27 
3:30 P. M. 


Saturday, December 28 
3:15 P. M. 

The list of speakers includes: 
C. A. Higgins, Marquette, Mich. 
Charles Howe, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. R. Reed, Big Rapids, Mich. 
D. W. Wedding, Chicago, IIl. 
G. E. Spohn, Madison, Wis. 

The topics for discussion include “‘Simplifi- 
cation of Penmanship Forms,” ‘Pen- 
manship from the Business Man’s 
Standpoint,”’ and other problems in the 
field of penmanship in which every com- 
mercial teacher should be interested. 


STENOTYPE ROUND TABLE 
(Room 3) 
Chairman—Gertrude O. Hunnicutt, Chicago, 

Ill. 
This Round Table will hold two sessions, 
Friday and Saturday at 3:30 P. M. 
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CERTIFICATES 


Minnie Onesto, Agnes Querfurth, 
Lillian Kanthack, Irene Betz, Bernice 
Weingartner, Madelen Schmieder, Anna 
Hoeniges, Mildred Goetz, Alfina Barber, 
Bernice Dunne, Marie Egan, Anna 
Greenan, Johanna Hermann, Bernice 
Highes, Dorothy Kelly, Elizabeth Kohl- 
mann, Lillian Marsh, Cecilia Murray, 
Mary Nizich, Katherine Prokop, Mary 
Smith, St. Anthony de Padua School, 
Chicago, Ill.; Helen Hanna, Helen 
Turner, Margaret Telschow, Dorothy 
Wagner, Romain Campbell, Arthur 
Campbell, Awilda Campbell, Mowitza 
Hood, Erma Jennings, Raymond AIl- 
wood, Alan Miller, Randall Staley, 
Leland Diehl, Drayton Loomis, High 
School, Butler, Ind. 


Magdalen Bartholmey, Magdalen 
Brumm, Clare Brumm, Sylvester Brown, 
Martha Falk, Josephine Falk, Benedict 
Hofmeister, Clement Heimer, Gertrude 
Kraus, Rueben Kramer, John Kinney, 
Ralph Mayer, Marie Michels, Norine 
Palmer, Marie Pitzen, Alice Pitzen, 
Helen Pitzen, Edwin Schrandt, Dorothy 
Stangler, Margaret Stangler, Rosella 
Theobald, Urban Theobald, Barbara 
Winkels, Visitation School, Stacy- 
ville, Iowa; R. J. Boudreaux, Myrtle 
Bourdier, Godfrey Chriss, Vernice Guil- 
liot, Inez Le Bourgious, Irma Richard, 
May Bell Pecot, George Watkins, Julia 
Wilkins, High School, Franklin, La.; 
Dixon Barnette, Delma Cox, Velma Cox, 
Audrey Lee Gleason, Alvin Goodwin, 
Mary H. Hamiter, Mable Huddleston, 
Sam Nuckolls, Everette Sears, Lillian 
Seward, Bubber Wheeler, Wilburn Wil- 
son, High School, Plain Dealing, La. 


Beatrice Belanger, Albertine Gagnon, 
Violette Cyr, Rose de Lima. Toussaint, 
Bella Arsenault, Gracia Belanger, Regine 
Gagnon, St. Joseph’s High School, 
Salem, Mass.; Raymond Letourneau, 
Eli Paul Gauthier, Lionel Goddu, Ecole 
St. Joseph, Salem, Mass. 

Alex Banzak, Marguerite Oehring, 
Josephine Tomaszewska, Edwina Hein- 
lein, Dorothy Hax, Glenna Zimmermann, 
Dorothy Warne, Viola Zaskeet, Helen 


Weismueller, Rudolph Rau, Irwin 
Kremer, Margaret Skeltis, Dorothy 
Le Sarge, Dolores Pletzke, Florence 


Roenicke, Annetta Patow, Pearl Rouse, 
Bernice Perry, Eugenia Endert, Anthony 
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Kierzewski, Roland Hofmeister, Hattie 
Morey, Saginaw High School, Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; Lucille Argus, Lucille 
Bond, Helen Brooks, Louise Callaway, 
Frank Clark, Mary Clemmons, Cecil 
Culbertson, Pauline Current, Lucille 
Daugherty, Lucille Evans, Attawa For- 
man, Marjorie Forney, Evelyn Jackson, 
Agnes Jones, Helen Kluth, Nellie Maude 
Liter, Arlene Mabry, Orva Mason, 
Duane Needling, Goldia Raper, Clement 
Reynolds, Vera True, Acme Woods, 
High School, Nevada, Mo. 

Homer Hatfield, Melvin Hatfield, 
Loyd Vanderpool, Grace Chandler, 
H. R. Rubinstahl, Laurie White, Delmar 
Sala, Lesley Weaver, S. J. Taylor, Cecil 


Blevins, Dean Davis, Fred Bryant, 
Muriel Barnes, Claude Lollar, Lawrence 
Weeks, State Business College, 


Miami, Okla.; Albert Barber, Wilmetta 
Sheppard, Isabel Anderson, Angeline 
Volpe, Mona Ruth Coffman, Dorothy 
Fisher, Robert Weisel, Blanche Weisel, 
Marie Ramsey, William Lozier, Carmen 
Gordon, G. E. Gearhart, Office Train- 
ing School, Greensburg, Pa.; Helen 
G. Ketcham, Mildred A. Shuman, 
Myrtle S. Olson, Amy I. Myaer, High 
School, Loraine, N. Dak. 

William Freimuth, Bernadette Hodge- 
kinson, James Kennedy, Leo La Riviere, 
Myrtle Lymath, Margaret Loftus, Jo- 
seph Mackin, Eveleen Morris, Kathleen 
Morris, Ena Murphy, Cecil Murphy, 
Hazel McGaa, Clara McCoy, William 
Newberry, Louise O’Rourke, Patrick 
O’Connor, John Rogers, Mary Rush, 
Harold Smith, Alice Schlater, Lillian 
Shimek, Leona Shepherd, St. Agnes 
Academy, Alliance, Nebr.; Frank 
Morgan, John Smolensky, High School, 
Carteret, N. J.; George Green, Mary 
Hamill, Eleanor Hoffman, John Kierst, 
Mary Lindner, Catherine Groden, 
Frances Corcoran, Eleanor Howley, 
Charlotte Schroeder, St. Francis de 
Sales High School, Geneva, N. Y. 

Eldo Caneple, Richard Cole, Annabell 
Hendricks, Lucinao Jacquez, Mable 
Knowlton, Nell McReynolds, Francis 
Rhodes, George Owens, Elbert Snook, 
Francis Stowers, Sandy Scott, Leon 
Thompson, Frank Townsend, High 
School, Aztec, N. Mex.; Catherine 
Hughes, Margaret Guisinger, Margaret 
Matthews, Gerald Sugrue, John Heibeck, 
Winifred Cronley, Mary Beemer, Mary 
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Alma McAuliffe, 
School, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Clayton 
Petchler, Wanda Fell, Irene Kowalesky, 


St. Patrick High 


Bernice Parshall, Jene Poole, Ruth 
Tegtmeier, Hattie Buthiewicz, Anna 
Koleski, Helen Lubinsky, Mildred Pin- 
combe, Irene Smith, High School, 
Berea, Ohio. 


Anna Mary Connors, Dorothy Fisher, 
Charles Jones, Rose Lopresto, Ruth 
Martin, Paul McConnell, Edith Meyer, 
Bertha Nelson, Wilma Phillips, Lucille 
Porter, Harry Robinson, Elizabeth 
Fisher, Edna Dixon, Irene Gretsinger, 
Carrie Hartley, Janet Hawver, Mildred 
Poland, Lois Scott, Edwin Wolter, High 
School, Steubenville, Ohio; John 
Small, Kathryn Ellis, Anna Molchan, 
Agnes Skeeles, Margaret Lee, John 
Sweda, Mildred Willoughby, George 
Molchan, Mildred Carson, Ruth House- 
holder, Pauline Herrick, Anna Miller, 
Elizabeth Nalley, Helen Vorhees, Harry 
Burchfield, Ralph Edwards, Alan Gor- 
don, Thomas Holmes, Audrey Shirey, 
Jean Davidson, Leslie Lysle, High 
School, Toronto, Ohio; Anna Friel, 
Mary Harton, Catherine Weik, Mary 
Finney, Arabell Barrett, Margaret John- 
son, Mary McGee, Anna McGinley, 
Mary Corrigan, Catherine Mulligan, 
Mary Fallon, Francena McGee, Anna 
Rich, Mary Mandeville, Agnes Ward, 
James Robertson, Joseph McCahan, 
William Gosline, William Walker, St. 
Mark’s School, Bristol, Pa.; Dorothy 
Cunningham, Gertrude Hamilton, Mar- 
garet Welsh, Dorothy Bray, St. 
Robert’s High School, Chester, Pa.; 
Florence Fry, Claire Grindlay, Rosalie 
Gerstemeier, Lillian Newnam, Mary 
McDevitt, Dorothy Slaven, Marcella 
White, St. Cecilia School, Fox Chase, 
Pa.; Marie Curley, Katharine Doran, 
Florence Kelly, Kathleen Kelly, Agnes 
Macken, Catherine Meehan, Catherine 
Murray, Maureen McRory, Anna 
O’Brien, Marie Patton, Marie Stretch, 
Gertrude Wafer, Monica Walker, Wil- 


liam Larkin, John Merrick, Thomas 
Noonan, St. Katharine’s School, 
Wayne, Pa. 


Arthur S. Morgan, Ernest C. Crowell, 
Community High School, Kenney, 
Ill.; Edward Crouch, Mary Dawson, 
Harold Hoffman, Gordon Hines, Lloyd 
Hilbert, Dorothy Lander, Kathryn Ry- 
der, Margurette Ranson, Homer Robin- 
son, Macel Samples, Earl Stone, Mildred 
Thomas, Kenneth Fleck, Emil Osborne, 
High School, St. Albans, W. Va.; 
Nikola Riggs, Okey Cline, Dessie Morris, 
Bessie Morris, Lucile Hammett, Claude 
Daily, Joe Robinson, Mary McFarland, 





Alfarata Johnson, High School, St. 
Marys, W. Va.; Emma Lou Via, Elmer 
Tudor, Elza K. Via, Troy Carter, Har- 
din Reynolds Memorial High School, 
Critz, Va.; Margaret Andrews, Bertha 
Bank, Margaret Butler, Ethel Carnette, 
Lucy Crafton, Jacob Crocker, Susie 
Downing, William Holt, Hilda Hudgins, 
Annie Krell, Virginia Parrish, Annie Mae 
Saunders, Sidney Walton, Helen Webb, 
Frances White, Ruth Wood, High 
School, Petersburg, Va. 

Mable Adwell, Helen Black, Vernon 
Burgett, Floyd Callahan, Calvin Clark, 
Harry Duis, Helen Gillette, Kenneth 
Harsin, Paul Laird, Edna Lehman, 
Dorothy Pancake, Evelyn Peck, Eunice 
Prutsman, Clara Van Hoveln, Mary 
Wilmoth, Twp. High School, Milford, 
Ind. 

Irene Bollmeier, Luella Browning, 
Arah Busch, Curtis Church, Carl Galle, 
Ruth Halmeir, Maurice Houghland, 
Russel Murphy, Gilbert McGough, Alvin 
Patton, Florence Pflasterer, Harry Sauer- 
wein, John Sudheimer, Kenneth Thomp- 
son, Arabella Triefenbach, Borwn White, 
High School, Marissa, IIll.; Loring 
Angell, Stanley Baldyga, William Cough- 
lin, Edward Gallagher, Marcel Planchon, 
James Pratt, Frank Polewaezik, Edward 
Wiezbicki, John Weaver, Plainfield 
High School, Central Village, Conn.; 
Henri Dansereau, Girard Pageau, Char- 
les Ed. Bissonnette, Yvan Bernard, 
Antonio Yale, Roger Lahaie, Armand 
Chatel, Corsini Gignac, Jean-Ls. Ben- 
ard, Emile Cote, St. Paul’s Academy, 
Montreal, Can. 

Anna Lucas, Helen Filia, Stephania 
Hromjak, Justine Kubik, Irene Halko- 
vic, Helen Chacho, Anna Pala, Marion 
Amrich, Rose Piantidosi, Anna Marcin- 
ko, Margaret Kosturko, Margaret Koch- 
efko, Angele Urbanowicz, Margaret 
Grega, Julia Hreschak, Louise Amore, 
Notre Dame Convent, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Florence Tindle, Estelle Bishop, 
Miriam Gorden, Clyde Norris, High 
School, Quitman, Miss.; Mildred 
Farrell, Sylvia Lu Willsey, Esther Kellar, 
Doris Long, Lillie Shroyer, Helen Wood, 
La Verne Smaltz, Lillie Farrell, Lutie 
Webb, Marie Jennings, Community 
High School, Hume, Mo. 


GOLD PINS 


Rita Berube, Helen Caron, Jeannette 
Langlois, St. Joseph’s High School, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Marjorie Burr, 
Jimmie Ghiggia, Louis Wright, Charlotte 
Kabakoff, Nell Maynor, Alice Ross, Clif- 
ton Bowers, Opal Kelley, Ray Todd, 
Cornelius Pendl, Anthony Pendl, Wood- 
bury College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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20th CENTURY BOOKKE}PI 


MAKES A FURTHER GAIN 


A survey of the schools of secondary grade in the YPnitec 
academies, and private business schools) shows the following fact: 
Number of schools offering courses in bookkeeping 13,731 | Ne 
Number of schools using 20TH CENTURY 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 10,713 | Ne 
Number of schools using all other bookkeeping 


Ne 
78% of all schools in the United States offering our 
BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING. 76% of 



























































































































































Percent of All Schools | 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 
MM — 90Z1t0/00% 
Till — 80%to 90% 
= — 70% to 80% 
BRE — 50% to 70% 


= less than 50% 
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ERPING AND ACCOUNTING 

R GAIN IN POPULARITY 

ie Ynited States (public high schools, Catholic high schools, 

ving facts for the year ending November 1, 1929: 

1 | New bookkeeping courses organized, year ending, 

a aes a nla ia ile oe alien areal 817 

3 New bookkeeping courses adopting 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 784 

New bookkeeping courses adopting all other texts. 33 

in bookkeeping now use 20th CENTURY 

of all schools used this text one year ago. 
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In New York, 35% of the schools use 
McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
also published by the South-Western 
Publishing Co. This is in addition to the 
percentage using 20th Century as indi- 


cated by the map. 
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THE TRAINING OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
AND THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPERIENCE 
IN PRACTICAL BUSINESS LIFE* 


by 


C. M. YODER 


Director of Commercial Education 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


N THE discussion of any subject it is 
highly important to establish at the out- 
set a common understanding of the terms 

used in the topic and to delimit their impli- 
cations. In this paper the writer confines his 
thought to the development and problems 
of the training of teachers of commercial 
subjects representing the typical commercial 
education as offered in the secondary schools 
of the United States of America. Also to 
the practical business experiences of the 
secondary school boys and girls in the junior 
and senior commercial occupations of the 
nation. Likewise all facts stated and all 
references made will pertain to conditions 
and situations as they prevail in the United 
States of America. Particular emphasis is 
placed upon the public school situation in 
the nation. 


There are various interpretations of the 
term ‘‘secondary education” but the most 
common one is that it expresses the period 
from the seventh to the twelfth year inclusive 
of the school life of the normal child. In 
other words, it includes the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades generally referred to as the 
junior high school unit, and the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades generally referred 
to as the senior high school unit. Chrono- 
logically the child is in the age from twelve to 
eighteen years during this period. The age 
period is of vital importance in the considera- 
tion of the types of commercial experiences 
open to him during and immediately following 
his secondary school life. It is also of vital 
consideration in the discussion and solution 
of problems pertaining to the training of 
teachers of the subjects which so far as 
possible exemplify the commercial experiences 
of these boys and girls. 


Private interests first recognized the 
demand for education in the principles of 
commerce. The private schools of a secondary 
rank first undertook the training of workers 
for the vocational activities of commerce. 
These schools sprang up about the middle of 
the nineteenth century at the time when 
business received a decided impetus following 
our great civil struggle. For the fifty years 
following, most of the commercial education 





was offered in these schools. The subjects 
taught were those which seemed would best 
train the pupil to serve and be served vo- 
cationally in business. In other words, those 
subjects which seemed to exemplify the ideals 
and activities in the field. This is the principle 
which operates in the selection of subjects 
to be taught in any school. The problem of 
securing teachers for these subjects was no 
small one. There was no source of trained 
teachers. They were simply chosen from the 
practical field and therefore had no very large 
background in education. These teachers 
served as best they could and indeed very 
satisfactorily under the existing policies of 
education. They were self-trained and often 
were the brighter students of the private 
school who were retained by the proprietor 
as instructors. 


With the extension of the policy of public 
education in the United States came the more 
liberal views on what should be taught in the 
public schools. Consequently after the 
private interests proved the value of training 
in commercial education and established a 
rather definite program of studies the public 
school system followed their example by 
introducing training in this field. In intro- 
ducing commercial education at about the 
beginning of the present century the public 
schools adopted in almost exact details the 
program of the private schools. The private 
schools did not cease to exist but shared the 
work with the public schools. Today both 
types of schools serve the needs of the people 
in the proportion that private and public 
influences prevail. 


With the more liberal views of education 
in the public schools came also a greater 
interest in the science of education. It was 
then discovered that to be a good technician 
in one field did not imply success in another. 
And since teaching became an art in itself, 
special training and technique became neces- 
sary for success in the profession of teaching. 
Teaching by this time had become a true 
profession for which only a very few seemed 
to be thoroughly qualified. Hence the self- 
trained practical technician in business was 
no longer deemed suited to teach business. 


*Taken from a paper ae ce the International Congress on Commercial Education, Amster- 


dam, Holland, September 2, 1 
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Even, in the very late years, extremists in 
vocational education thought the best 
teachers of trades and industries would be 
the practical workers but they too have been 
forced to abandon this idea. Science in 
education has developed so rapidly that 
special training is required of the teacher. 
The most successful teacher, of course, is 
the one who is both an educator and a practi- 
cal technician. Thus other problems compli- 
cated the selection of teachers of commercial 
subjects, particularly in the public schools. 
The untrained teacher is rapidly being 
replaced by the trained teacher in both the 
public and private schools today. 


The public teacher-training institutions 
known as Normal Schools and Teachers 
Colleges now offer two-, three-, and four-year 
curricula. The length of the program varies 

in the several states with the general tendency 
toward four-year curricula, leading to a 
bachelor’s degree. Also the privately endowed 
liberal arts colleges and universities, as well 
as the state universities are now offering 
curricula of a full four-year program. Un- 
fortunately in the universities which are 
composed of several colleges, the commercial 
| teacher training program is split or buffeted 
about between the college of commerce and 
the college of education. It seems to the 
writer that such a program should come under 
the direct supervision of the department or 
college of education of any institution. This 
appears logical inasmuch as the general 
objective is that of teaching as a vocation. 
The special field in education has, of course, 
a primary objective but is of secondary im- 
portance in the training of the teacher. 





Much more could be said with reference to 
the development of commercial education 
and the need of trained teachers for the work. 
Also boresome statistics could be presented 
to show existing policies and practices among 
the various teacher-training agencies with 
reference to types of schools, length of training 
programs, content of curricula, aims and 
objectives, degrees granted, etc., but this 
conference desires a much more specific 
discussion of definite problems. The writer 
recognizes that certain more or less uniform 
policies in the training of commercial teachers 
are in the making, but he is convinced that 
the trend is toward a program of four years 
in length to be offered in institutions of 
collegiate grade, organized and equipped as 
teachers colleges. He, therefore, proposes to 
discuss rather specifically a curriculum suited 
to this present day trend. Again he wishes to 
explain that all statements will be confined to 
conditions as they exist in the United States 
of America from which comparisons with the 
conditions in other nations may be made. 





To be specific in the discussion of this 
problem, it is necessary to define and describe 
a teachers’ college. A teachers’ college is an 
educational institution organized through 
private enterprise or state control for the 








purpose of training teachers for the schools 
of the land. The educational department of a 
liberal arts college or the school of education 
of a university might be considered in the 
class with teachers’ colleges. For purposes of 
specific discussion he limits his thought to the 
work of a teacher’s college organized and 
maintained by the state specifically for the 
training of teachers for the public schools. A 
teachers’ college is a 100 percent vocational 
school. It can have only one objective— 
that of training teachers. It should have 
absolutely no cross purposes. That is, its 
curricula and objectives should not be crossed 
with liberal arts, commerce, or any other 
different curricula in the same or other insti- 
tutions. Furthermore, it should not in any 
way violate its main objective, or lose its 
identity simply to belong to any particular 
accrediting agency. A teachers’ college 
should constantly keep in mind its specific 
purpose and direct all of its attention toward 
the accomplishment of that purpose. In this 
way only can it professionalize its curricula 
from beginning to end, and thus train pro- 
fessionalized teachers, not merely “teach-a- 
whilers,” or parasites of the teaching pro- 
fession. It goes without saying that a 
complete teachers’ college must have a 
training school under its direct control and 
supervision. 


The curricula in teachers’ colleges will vary 
with specific objectives, which might be 
teaching in the primary grades, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, or any other units 
of an educational system. This discussion, 
obviously, is limited to the curricula for the 
training of commercial teachers, in state 
teachers’ colleges. While all of the states of 
the Union maintain from one to ten state 
teachers’ colleges only a very limited number 
offer curricula for the training of commercial 
teachers. This number, however, is growing 
annually. Even with this limitation it is not 
possible to describe in detail the content and 
set-up of curricula suitable for all teachers’ 
colleges. Each state has organized its 
teachers’ colleges under local conditions, 
specifying their objectives, limiting their 
work to certain special fields, or directing 
their activities along certain educational 
requirements of the locality. This is as it 
should be, and conforms to certain under- 
lying principles in education in the United 
States of America. 


The content of curricula in any unit of an 
educational scheme is determined by the 
ideals and the activities of the community in 
which the unit functions. Development in 
education grows out of the needs and demands 
of the public rather than froin the dictates of 
government, or educational leaders, or insti- 
tutions. Changes in curricula are made to 
satisfy certain needs and forces from the 
outside. This being true, curricula for the 
training of commercial teachers in one section 
of the nation would not do for another section. 
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For illustration, the ideals and the activities 
of the people of the New England section are 
different in many respects from those of the 
Middle West section. It is, therefore, only 
possible to suggest a basic outline for the 
content and set-up of curricula for the training 
of commercial teachers. No teachers’ college 
can force certain practices and procedures 
upon the public by introducing certain 
courses. The ideals and activities of the 
community in which the teachers’ college is 
located must be studied. The detailed con- 
tent of the curricula must be based upon the 
findings from such a study. Such a study 
should include the general principles to be 
followed as well as the specific duties of the 
teachers. 


In setting up definite curricula the same 
factors influencing the organization and 
function of the teachers’ college must be 
taken into consideration. The general scope 
of educational purpose and plan, as inter- 
preted by the predominating ideals and 
activities over a wide area, will greatly 
influence and determine the curricula. The 
general requirements of certain types of 
teachers will also have to be taken in'to con- 
sideration. The existing educational insti- 
tutions already training teachers will be a 
factor. Likewise the specific rules and regula- 
tions of the governing boards and accrediting 
agencies will be an important influence in 
building curricula. 


Having in mind the various factors and 
influences suggested, the following outline of 
a basic grouping of curricula for commercial 
teachers is suggested: 


ORIENTATION GROUP — ADJUST- 
MENT OBJECTIVE 


(32 to 40 Semester Hours) 

History, English, Mathematics, Geography, 
Science, Language, Institutional Techniques, 
Orientation Courses. 


EDUCATIONAL GROUP — GENERAL 
OBJECTIVE 


(34 to 40 Semester Hours) 

History of Education, Psychology, Prin- 
ciples of Education, Educational Statistics 
and Measurements, Technique in Secondary 
Education, Teaching Methods in Special 
Subjects, Teaching, School Administration. 


SPECIAL GROUP—PRIMARY OBJEC- 
TIVE (Commercial) 

(30 to 40 Sernester Hours) 

Accounting, Economics, Merchandising and 
Marketing, Secretarial Arts. (Shorthand and 
Typing) 


MINOR GROUP—SECONDARY OB- 
JECTIVE 


(30 to 40 Semester hours, including work 
done in subject in Orientation Group) 


Economic and Social Studies, English, 
Geography, History, Language, Mathema- 
tics, Science. 


ELECTIVE GROUP—PERSONAL OB- 
JECTIVE 


(4 to 6 Semester Hours) 


(Courses in any field in which the student 
is interested may be his education hobby.) 


In this outline the orientation group is 
suggested with the thought that it serves an 
adjustment objective. The student, who has 
chosen teaching as his life work, is made 
acquainted, through the subjects suggested 
in this group, with the techniques of the 
institution, with the general plan and require- 
ments of education, and: with the working 
conditions of his vocation. The second group, 
educational subject, has for its purpose a 
general objective. Education is the general 
field in which the teacher is to work. The 
third, or special group, carries the primary 
objective of the teacher. The fourth, or 
minor group, prepares the teacher for a 
secondary objective, suggesting fields in 
which he might meet the requirements for 
teaching two or more subjects beside those 
in his special group. The fifth group, or elec- 
tives, carries a personal objective. This 
allows the student to delve into the subjects 
which he most enjoys. The orientation group, 
of course, should be offered in the early 
semesters of the curriculum. The work in the 
general objective group and the primary 
objective group should go hand in hand 
throughout the curriculum in the detailed 
set-up. (A definite detailed set-up offered by 
the Whitewater State Teachers’ College is 
appended to this paper.) 


The growth of commercial education in the 
nation makes the training of commercial 
teachers a very important problem. For 
comparative purposes the following statistics 
might be of interest. The official Directory of 
Wisconsin’s Public Schools 1928-1929 shows 
that 54.9 percent of the 453 high schools of the 
state offer commercial subjects and employ 
a total of 441 commercial teachers. The 
Biennial Report 1926-1928 of the State 
Department of Public Instruction shows that 
33.6 percent of the total high school enroll- 
ment pursue commercial courses. This would 
mean approximately 6624 percent of the 
enrollment of the schools offering the work 
take such courses. The figures are typical of 
all of the states in the Union. The construc- 
tion of curricula for training teachers to 
meet this growing situation requires con- 
siderable study and careful analysis of the 
employments open to the secondary school 
boys and girls. Teachers should be thoroughly 
trained to instruct the pupils in the specific 
fields of employment in which studies reveal 
they are occupied. The time allotted to the 
subjects listed in the suggested outline will 
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vary with the types of commercial occupa- 
tions found to exist in each community. Too 
much time must not be devoted to the study 
of advance theories and principles in com- 
mercial education to the exclusion of the 
principles and techniques in the junior and 
senior commercial occupations. The special 
subjects which are now most generally offered 
as exemplifying these latter principles and 
experiences are Accounting, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Business Mathematics, Business 
Law, Business Organization, Merchandising, 
Office Management, together with skills and 
knowledges in Handwriting, Filing, Operating 
office machines, etc. 


Institutional training alone is not enough 
to prepare an efficient worker. The teacher 
is no exception to this general principle. He 
should have experience training in addition 
to his institutional work. It is comparatively 
easy for some types of workers to secure 
experience training after which they are 
considered skilled artisans or tradesmen. For 
example, the doctor of medicine following his 
institutional training is required to do interne 
work which is his experience training before 
he is given his license to practice. The lawyer 
finds it necessary to work in the office of an 
older practitioner before he feels secure in 
establishing an office of his own. The civil 
engineer is also required to do practical work 
under supervision before he is considered 
capable of performing tasks requiring special 
knowledge and skill. Other illustrations of 
this principle could be cited to show the value 
and apparent necessity for practical ex- 
perience in the chosen field of the worker. 


The case of the teacher, however, is not so 
simple, particularly the commercial teacher. 
The principle governing the experience 
training of the above cited case is that the 
worker shall have practice in the work of his 
particular vocation. If this principle were to 
operate in the same narrow measure in the 
case of the teacher, he would need only 
practice in “‘teaching.’’ But there seems to be 
a dual objective in the work of a special 
teacher, as the commercial teacher. These 
objectives are the vocation of teaching and 
the vocation of business. The main one, 
however, is that of Teaching, for the teacher 
does not work in the vocations of business. 
The importance of experience in practical 
business life in the training of the commercial 
teacher is a very vital problem. 


The writer seriously questions the value of 
devoting very much time of the teacher in 
training to the experiences in business the 
principles of which he will be called upon to 
teach to the secondary school boys and girls. 
Today business experiences are highly 
specialized and the proprietors do not wish 
to use part-time workers. It is, therefore, 
difficult for the teacher to secure employment 
simply for the sake of the experience training. 
Furthermore the teaching life of the teacher 


is too short and his compensation too meagre 
to justify his spending time enough in the 
business occupations to really cover all of the 
experiences. With business so specialized 
it would not be possible for a teacher to get 
more than a smattering of very limited 
practical experiences in the time that could 
be devoted to such work. Nevertheless any 
experience in practical business life which the 
commercial teacher can get will prove valu- 
able and he should be commended in his 
efforts along this line. The experience of 
greatest value to the teacher in training is 
that provided by teachers’ colleges in practice 
teaching in the college training school. Every 
prospective teacher should have at least 
teaching experience under strict supervision 
before being licensed to teach in the public 
schools. This provides practical experience 
in his real vocation, that of teaching. 


It is hoped that this more or less general 
treatment of the subject of this paper has 
not failed to make at least some small con- 
tribution to this very important conference. 
The writer has attempted to picture the 
development and progress of commercial 
education from the standpoint of teacher 
training in his own country and to challenge 
the thought of this congress toward the 
solution of some of the problems in this field 
facing the educators throughout the world 
today. 


APPENDIX 


A 


A suggested Detailed Set-up of a Four- 
year Curriculum for Commercial Teachers. 
This arrangement has been based upon the 
findings from a study of the offerings and 
work of the teachers of commercial subjects 
in the high schools of Wisconsin, United 
States of America. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ CURRICULUM 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


The Degree of Bachelor in Education (B. Ed.) 
is granted upon the completion of this 
curriculum 


Freshman Year 


First Semester Cr. 
Constructive English 131.................3 
oe eer 
Intro. to Econ. Geography 150............3 
Early English History 213................3 
eer re. 
Library Technique 148. .... 2.222.200 coved 


Second Semester Ce. 
Constructive English 131.................3 
Business Mathematics 271...............3 
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Commercial Products—Geog. 152. 
Later English History 214........ 
Technique of Teaching Pen. 91... 


te op 


Sophomore Year 


First Semester ce. 

Speech—English 141 or 142 or 144 or 
145 or 147. 

Elem. Edu. Psychology 20. 
Econ. Geog. of No. America 153. 
(a) Elements of Accounting 52. 
(b) Advanced Shorthand 73... 
(c) Minor (Selected)... 


Second Semester Cc 

Journalism 124. 
Adv, Edu. Psychology 21. 
History of Education and ‘Principles: 

of Commercial Education 33. 
Accounting Problems 53. 
(b) Advanced Typewriting & 83. 
Minor (Selected). . 


in bo be be bobo 


a) 


i deadiishe eke * 


Junior Year 


First Semester Cr. 
Economic Principles 231. 
Educational Measurements ‘31. 
Cost Accounting 54. . ESP Eee ere 
Shorthand Methods 74... eer eee 
Minor (Selected). .. 


ww ww. 


Second Semester © 
Moomoume Policies 232... .. 2... 2 ccc eee 
High School Instruction 5............... 
Accounting Methods 55................. 
Typewriting Methods 84................ 
ee 


i 


de bo Wo Wp 


Senior Year 


First Semester ce. 


OTR 2G k ish on BW 600 JeVGeGndee ue san > 
en. L atlita SOs ek talie pas 
Electives. . ree ree 2 


Second Semester Cr. 
Teaching 3. . 5 
School Administration 2. Scag ask Sa 
Minor (Selected). . eee gee ae 
Te ica 


(a) Students with one year or less previous 
training in bookkeeping in high school may 
begin with Accounting 51 and follow with 
accounting courses consecutively, including 
Accounting 55, reducing Minor in Senior year. 


(b) Students with less than two years 
previous training in shorthand and type- 
writing in high school may begin with Short- 
hand 71 and Typewriting 81 in the first 
semester and follow with these courses con- 
secutively, including Shorthand 74 and 
Typewriting 84, omitting Minors in Sopho- 
more and Junior Years. 


(c) Enough work in the minor group shall 
be taken to complete at least fifteen (15) 
credits in each of two of the following fields: 
English, Mathematics, History, Geography, 
Economics and Social Studies, Laboratory 
Sciences and Foreign Languages (suggested 
courses in these groups follow.) 


SUGGESTED COURSES IN MINOR 
GROUPS FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ CURRICULUM 


English 


Required—8 Credits Credits 
Constructive English 131...............3 
Constructive English 132. re 
English 142, 144, 145 or 147. 

English 124. my" 


Additional—5 Credits, Minimum 
American Literature 103. pe a eae 

Survey of Eng. Literature 110. . pea edt tated 
Survey of Eng. Literature 111. 
Shakespeare 112. 
English Romantic Movement 113. 
The English Essay 117. ieeceaes 
Contemporary Eng. Literature 118 are 
The Short Story 135.. is ver 
Public Speaking and Debating “aie 


Nd & 


NN NN & WW & & 


Mathematics 


Required—6 Credits Credits 
College Algebra 266. . suisse eee ae 
Business Mathematics 271. vince ae 


Additional—9 Credits, Minimum 
Mathematical Analysis 251............ 
Mathematical Analysis 252............ 
ee 
es ee 
po 
Calculus 257... 

Calculus. 
Machine Computation 2 276. 
Rapid Calculation 277. 


DH ARWHAUN 


Economic and Social Studies 


Required—8 Credits Credits 
Economic Principles 231...............4 
Economic Policies 232.................4 


Additional—7 Credits, Minimum 

Social Psychology 22. 

Public Accounting and Auditing 59.. 
Commercial and World Power 221...... 
Survey of Civilization 222............. 
0s cone 6 5 cla Sie ke weber a 
ee rr 
BmwOr LOWetOn 237. ... 2... os ccc ses 
ee 
Money and Banking 242.............. 
Corporation Finance 243. ............. 
=) See 
Commercial Law 245................. 
‘ewes Unbomem 947... .. 0... occ cc cee 
Political Science 248.................. 


Reese ee a ae 
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Geography 

Required—10 Credits Credits 
Introduction to Economic Geography 150. ..3 
Commercial Geography 152. .4 

Economic Geography of North Ameri- 
ca 153. aes ool 

Additional—5 Credits, ‘Minimum 

Economic Geog. of Europe 156. na 
Econornic Geog. of So. Amer. 157. a 
Overseas Commerce 158. - 
Political Geography 159.. - 
Conservation of Natural Resources 160. ..3 

Geographic Influence on American His- 
<a 
ae 


tory 162. 
Rocky Mountain Field Course 164. 
History 
Required—6 Credits Credits 
Early English History 213..............3 


Modern English History 214 ...........3 
Additional—9 Credits, Minimum 
Aamericem Pietety 201... .. 2. ccc cece eed 
American History 202.................3 
pe: | 
Po ee re 
Modern History 217.. ; 3 
Modern History 218.. kee 
Commercial and World Powers 221...... 2 
Survey of Civilization 222. 3 


Other Guanes 


Courses in other groups to be selected: 
Languages, Physical Science, Natural 
Sciences. 








FOUNDATIONS 
OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


Published by the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association 


Four hundred page book devoted to 
the problems and methods in com- 
mercial subjects, such as Stenography, 
Bookkeeping, Business Matheinatics, 
Economics, Commercial Law. 


Among the contributors are, Dr. 
John Dewey, Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick, Dean John W. Withers, 
Dr. Lee Galloway, Dr. Frederick 
Robinson, Dr. Paul S. Lomax. 


No progressive teacher can afford to 
be without this book. Only limited 
number available. Send $2.50 to 
Edward J. McNamara, 155 W. 65th 
St., New York City, and book will be 
sent by return mail. 





DEVELOPS AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


Commercial students should 
have an understanding of busi- 
ness operations and a knowledge 
of the “how” as well as the 
“why” of operations. Moreover, 
an intelligent performance of 
their work requires that young 
people have a knowledge of the 
functions of the various depart- 
ments of business as well as a 
training in the technical com- 


mercial subjects which lead to 
immediate employment. 


A course in business adminis- 
tration given near the latter part 
of the commercial course will 
give your students a knowledge 
of these matters. 


If you are interested in busi- 
ness administration, write for 
information regarding— 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Published by 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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i] * * * * 


CURRENT NEWS * * * #* | 


THE BRANTLEY-DRAUGHON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
NEW BUILDING 


The Brantley-Draughon Business College, 
an institution of more than thirty years of 
service in Fort Worth, has just completed 
and moved in its magnificent new home. The 
building has a 200-foot frontage on Main 
Street and extends back 100 feet, with over 
20,000 feet of floor space. The building is 
well heated and ventilated and unusually well 
lighted which adds to the comfort of the 
increasing number of students in attendance. 


The entire top floor is devoted to Book- 
keeping, Accounting, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Secretarial, Science, Advanced Steno- 
graphic and Office Appliances, Radio and 
Stenotype Departments together with splen- 
didly equipped offices and recreation rooms. 

C. W. Reed, President, is one of the pioneer 
business college men of Texas and is actively 
engaged in the management of the school. 


The college has an enrollment of 450 
students at present and has an annual enroll- 
ment of about 1500 students. 


Its officers, besides President Reed, are 
J. T. Hamilton, Vice-President; F. A. Rey- 
nolds, Secretary-Treasurer; and K. M. 
Van Zandt, Ben Martin, W. E. Connell, 
H. H. Wilkerson, and J. W. Draughon, 
Directors. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Michigan Business Schools Association 
held a meeting at the Hotel Olds in Lansing, 
Saturday, October 26. About thirty were 
present. It was a very profitable meeting 
from the standpoint of the school executives. 

The major part of the morning was taken 
up with certain suggestions for improving the 
relations with the State Superintendent’s 
Office. 

After luncheon the cooperative publicity 
program for the coming year was laid out. 
It was definitely decided that the association 
would continue to take space in the Michigan 
Education Journal, a magazine subscribed 
for by 31,500 public school teachers in the 
state. 

Two letters are to be sent by this associa- 
tion to public school officials to acquaint 
them further with the association and calling 
particular attention to the Approved Schools. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Commercial 
Education Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania in Pittsburgh, October 19, a life 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation was presented to Dr. Elmer G. 
Miller, Director of Commercial Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by the commercial teachers 
of the Pittsburgh Schools. 











New Home of the Brantley-Draughon Business College 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PENMANSHIP TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of 
Penmanship 
Teachers and 
Supervisors will 
be held in De- 
troit, Michigan, 
April 9, 10, 11, 
1930. The first 
meeting of the 
association was 
held in St. Louis 
in 1913. The 
organization has 
for its aim the 
improvement of 
the penmanship 
product of the 
schools by help- 
ing supervisors 
and teachers to 
a better under- 
standing of the most efficient methods of 
instruction. It is the avowed duty of the 
association to aid superintendents, principals, 
supervisors and teachers improve the writing 
of the pupils in their respective schools. To 
this end the proceedings are printed each year 
and are made available to any one who is 
interested. Members of the association are 
entitled to a copy of the Year Book without 
charge. 





John G. Kirk, Pres. 


Following are the names of the officers for 
1930: President, John G. Kirk, Director of 
Commercial Education, Philadelphia; First 
Vice-President, Clara Emens, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Second Vice-President, Zelia Rudisill, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Secretary, Lillian Bushman, 
Burlington, Wis.; Treasurer, Myrta L. Ely, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ABERDEEN HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
WINNING CONTESTANTS 





Hazel Carl Edith Talso Betty Smith 


Pupils of the J. M. Weatherwax Senior High 
School, Aberdeen, Washington, succeeded in 
winning three accuracy championships in 
typewriting last year. Miss Edith Talso and 
Miss Hazel Carl comprised the team which 
won the accuracy championship in the Grays 
Harbor County Contest, held at Montesano. 
This team also won the accuracy champion- 
ship of the Southwest Washington Contest 
held at Centralia. Miss Talso and Miss Betty 
Smith comprised the team which won first 
place in accuracy in the State Contest held 
at Seattle on May 4, 1929. The team average 
in the State Contest was 96.45. 

20th Century Touch Typewriting was used 
in training these pupils and Miss Ina-Ree 
Watkins was their teacher. Miss Watkins is 
teaching in the Ballard High School at Seattle 
this year. 











BUSINESS PLAYS 


Commercial teachers who have charge of the programs for entertainments will 
be interested in knowing that the Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio, has published a number of new plays and dialogues based upon business or 
commercial life. These are particularly good for use in connection with programs 
to be put on by students taking a business course. The following are the titles of 
the plays recently published: 

“‘Lost—A Sale” 

“Beating the Boss—Fred Joins the Firm”’ 

“The Potter Pancake Company” 

“Business in 1930 and All Front” 

“Paid to Worry” 

“He Failed but Succeeded” 

“Yes and No” 

Full information and prices may be obtained by writing the publishers, 


THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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A VARIETY OF 
LABORATORY MATERIAL 


is essential if a bookkeeping text is to be of practical 

value. Increased emphasis is being placed on laboratory 
| work in all fields of education, and especially in bookkeep- 
|| ing, since it is realized that a knowledge of principles 
‘| without the ability to apply them is worthless. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
By 
JAMES O. McKINSEY 


offers many short exercises, illustrating specific principles. 
For teachers that desire them, special blanks are available 
for use in working out these exercises. 


In addition, the following in- 
teresting practice sets are avail- 
able: 


Automobile Accessories 
Practice Set. 


Clothing Practice Set. 
Hardware Practice Set. 


Ice Cream Manufacturing 
Practice Set. 


Blank books for all four sets, 
and vouchers for Sets 2 and 3, 
may be used if desired. 





We shall be glad to give you further information 
about McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING and practice material. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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‘HAMILTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
HAS LARGE 
NIGHT SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


The Hamilton Business College of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has a larger night school enrollment 
this year than ever before. E. H. Deihl, who 
is manager of the school, has had remarkable 
success in conducting a night school. Ap- 
parently he has taken advantage of the fact 
that Hamilton is an industrial city and there 
is a wide-spread interest in evening business 
courses. In addition to his regular day school 
faculty, Mr. Deihl employs several additional 
instructors for evening school work. Professor 
Harrison C. Dale, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration at Miami Univer- 
sity, is delivering a series of lectures on 
Business Administration and Marketing 
which are proving especially popular. 


*- * * 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions is an organiza- 
tion having as its four-fold purpose (a) the 
improvement of programs for training 
teachers of commercial subjects, (b) elevation 
of standards for the certification of teachers 
of commercial subjects, (c) promotion of 
research in commercial education, and (d) 
development of proper recognition among 
schoolmen. 


The commercial teacher group is one of 
the largest teacher groups in our secondary 
and collegiate schools. While some of our 
leading state teachers’ colleges and univer- 
sities have made noteworthy provisions for 
the commercial teacher group, there are 
numerous other institutions that should offer 
similar provisions. This is particulerly true 
of a number of our outstanding universities. 
We believe that this situation exists largely 
because these institutions are not sufficiently 
conversant with teacher training needs of 
commercial education and with the marked 
developments that have occurred in the 
latest decade of this major division of Ameri- 
can education in which approximately 40,000 
teachers, supervisors, and directors are 
engaged and in which about 1,250,000 
students are enrolled. 


One of the most important needs of com- 
mercial teacher training is a study of curricu- 
lum making. The Association this year has 
initiated such a study, and this study will be 
further advanced during the ensuing year. 
Mr. L. A. Rice, Assistant in Secondary 
Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey, will 
serve as chairman of the committee that will 
have immediate charge of the study. 


Some of the other important things which 
are mentioned in a recent Report of Activities 
by a committee headed by Dr. F. J. Weersing, 
University of Southern California, are: 
(a) the formulation of a statement of prin- 
ciples or fundamental considerations in the 
construction of a business teacher training 
program, (b) making available to members of 
the association, bibliographies and abstracts 
of research studies. 


For three years the Association has held 
its annual meeting in conjunction with the 
Iowa Research Conference in Commercial 
Education at the University of Iowa. An 
organization of this kind which is devoted to 
the establishment and maintenance of highest 
ideals and practice in the field of commercial 
teacher training merits hearty and active 
support of institutions and individuals 
engaged in this line of work. 


Membership in the association is of two 
kinds: Institutional and Associate. Insti- 
tutional membership is open to institutions 
which offer commercial teacher training 
curricula and are recognized collegiate insti- 
tutions or recognized state teachers colleges. 
The Institutional membership fee is $10 for a 
year including membership of a voting repre- 
sentative. Associate membership is open to 
instructors in the institutions eligible for 
institutional membership, graduate students 
and fourth-year students specializing in com- 
mercial education in the schools eligible for 
membership and public school administrators 
and supervisors in charge of commercial 
education. The Associate membership fee is 
$2 per year. All applications for membership 
should be mailed to the secretary, Miss Ann 
Brewington, University of Chicago. 
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A STUDY OF THE REQUIREMENTS 
IN COMMERCE 


(Continued from page 106) 


8. Shorthand: and Typewriting are also 
classed as drill subjects. While the writer 
does not believe in requiring them without 
credit, she does believe that if they have been 
studied in secondary schools it is unwise to 
give full college credit for them. She suggests 
that more advanced courses and methods 
courses be given in the place of elementary 
courses. 


9. It is suggested that many of the courses 
in accounting could be grouped under one 
title. It is further suggested that the title be 
“Accounting” in college and university cur- 
riculums and “Bookkeeping” be used in the 
secondary schools. 


10. It is suggested that the courses in 
English be given the title ““Business English.”’ 
This title could be made to include the letter 
writing, business reports and composition. 


11. It is suggested that the title ‘““Money & 
Banking” be the title used for all courses 
relating to Banking. 


12. It is suggested that the courses in 
“group 12” be dropped from the curriculum 
and the information gathered in these courses 
be combined with a methods course for com- 
merce teachers. 


13. It is suggested that the courses relating 
to methods be grouped under one title; 
namely, “‘Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects.” 

14. It is suggested that the courses relating 
to Office Training be grouped under one title; 
namely, “Office Training.”’ 

15. It is suggested that the courses relating 
to shorthand be grouped under one title; 
namely, “Shorthand.” 








A MODERN METHOD OF 
TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 100) 


a mistake or not. I make use of ten forms 
which are printed on large blue backgrounds 
with white letters. Forms I to VI, I have 
described in detail. Form VII is a graphic 
presentation of Closing Entries. Form VIII 
is a detailed presentation of drafts, showing 
the accounts of the drawer, drawee and 
payee according to the cases of Form V. 
Form IX is a similar presentation of notes 
and explanation of discounting notes. Form 
X is a model form of Profit and Loss State- 
ment and Balance Sheet. 

I will be pleased to answer inquiries con- 
cerning my method and any teacher is cor- 
dially invited to see the method in actual 
class room operation. 








" 


uncertain customer? 


Can they tactfully suggest a better article, or additional goods? 


These and other forms of suggestive selling are fully treated in— 


SUGGESTIVE SELLING 


Do your students know how to make helpful suggestions to the 





WALTERS’ 
FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP | 


the selling text which deals with present-day sales problems. Each 
chapter is followed by a wealth of questions for discussion, and by a 
laboratory problem which gives the student an opportunity to apply 
the principles studied. 


If you plan a course in salesmanship next semester, write us for a 
sample copy of this text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco (|| 








ee -——_-—___ __ -__-_ 
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PROGRAM 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The following is the program for the Com- 
mercial Section meetings of the American 
Vocational Association Convention which 
will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
December 5-7, 1929: 


Thursday, December 5, 2:00 P. M. 

Topic: State and City Supervision of Com- 
mercial Education 

Chairman: J. O. Malott, Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education, Washington, D. C. 

Speakers: C. C. Crawford, State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo.—Report on a 
Study of the Supervision of Commercial 
Education in the United States 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Dunwoody Insti- 

tute, Minneapolis—Federal Aid for the 
Supervision of Commercial Education in 
the Program of Adult Education of the 
American Vocational Association 


Friday, December 6, 9:00 A. M. 

Topic: Training for Leadership in Com- 
mercial Education 

Chairman: Miss Regina Groves, Vocational 
School, Madison, Wis. 

Speakers: J. A. Fortier, President, Morris 
Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Ray Abrams, Samuel Peters Boys 
High School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
La.—Training for Leadership in the 
Public Schools 

E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Board for Voca- 


tional Education—Conference on the 
Report of the Special Committee on 
Training for Leadership in Commercial 
Education 
A. E. Bullock, Supervisor of Commercial 

Education, Los Angeles, Calif.—Discus- 
sion of Conference Report 

Luncheon for the Commercial Education 
Section at the Samuel Peters Boys High 
School of Commerce—Miss Ray Abrams, 
Hostess 


Saturday, December 7, 9:00 A. M. 

Topic: New Developments in the Public 
School Commercial Courses 

Chairman: E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Com- 
mercial Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Speakers: Alfred Danziger, President of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
New Orleans, La. 

Arthur T. Schott, Samuel Peters Boys High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans— 
Organized Trait Training 

N. S. Hunsdon, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Austin—The 
New Program for Part-time Classes for 
Office and Store Workers in Texas 

Laura Murray, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Texas—Training Salesmen in 
the Laundry and Dairy Industries 

Octavine Cooper, Colorado, Texas—Or- 
ganizing and Conducting Classes for 
Employed Commercial Workers 














CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Name of Association 


Place Date of Meeting 





American Vocational Association. ......... 
California Teachers Association 

Southern Section. . nie 

Bay Section. . 
Connecticut Business Educators Association 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association . 
Georgia Education Association............ 
Idaho Education Association.............. 
Kentucky Education Association. ........ 
Michigan Schoolmasters Club. 
Mississippi Educational Association . 
National Commercial Teachers Federation... 
National Association of Penmanship Teach- 

ers and Supervisors. . ; 
National Catholic Education Association. . 
National Education Association ~ Guperin- 
tendence Division). . 
Ohio Education Association. . 
Oklahoma Education Association. . st 
Oregon State Teachers Association......... 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. . 
State. . aes Ces 

Southeastern. . 

Southern. . 
Inland Empire Association. . 


New Orleans, La. .| December 5-7, 1929 





Los Angeles....... December 16-20, 1929 
Oakland... December 16-20, 1929 
Waterbury. . March 28, 1930 


papel 


April 17-19, 1930 
April 17-19, 1930 . 


a December 27, 28, 1929 
ee April 16-19, 1930 

Ann Arbor........| April 1, 1930 
SRGMBOR.. 2.0200 April 17-19, 1930 
Chicago.... December 26-28, 1929 
Detroit. . April 9-11, 1930 


New Orleans, La. : ; 


Atlantic City. . 
Columbus. 


Oklahoma City. os 


June 23-27, 1930 


February 23-27, 1930 
December 26-28, 1929 
February 6-8, 1930 


Portland.......... December 26-28, 1929 
Newcastle. ....... | December 26, 27, 1929 
Philadelphia. ..... | April 2-5, 1930 
Lancaster......... April 11, 12, 1930 


Spokane, Wash.. .. 





April 9-11, 1930 
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STIMULATES INTEREST 


The authors of GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING have used every 
possible device to develop reasoning 
ability. The subject matter is presented 
in such a manner as to stimulate thought. 
In addition, the problems and exercises 
at the ends of chapters afford many op- 
portunities for original thinking. 





308 questions for discussion, most of 
which require original thinking and 
research. 





56 written exercises, requiring the 
application of principles studied in the 
text. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By 
CRABBE and SLINKER 





gives the vocational information needed by students who must 
drop out of school before finishing their courses. It does not, how- 
ever, overlook the fact that a course in junior business training 
should serve as a foundation course for the study of advanced 
commercial subjects by students who remain in school. Whether 
the material is studied by those who must leave school or by those 
who finish their courses, it is so presented that it will develop good 
judgment and reasoning ability. 





Let us tell you more about this thought-producing text. 
unr 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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* * * * 


LITERAL OBEDIENCE 

A school teacher instructing her class in 
composition said: ‘‘Now children, don’t at- 
tempt any flights of fancy. Don’t try to 
imitate the things you have heard, but just 
be yourselves and write what is really in you.” 

As a result of this advice, one youngster 
turned in the following composition: 

“T ain’t goin’ to attempt no flite of fancy; 
I’m just goin’ to write what’s in ine, and I 
got a hart, a liver, two lungs, and some other 
things like that; then I got a stummick, and 
it’s got in it a pickle, a piece of pie, two sticks 
of peppermint candy, and my dinner.” 

OK 


THE WRONG COUNTRY 


Being requested to telegraph funds to a 
own in Germany, the girl behind the post- 
office counter consulted the official guide. 

After a long and fruitless search it was 
suggested that she was unlikely to find the 
town in the section devoted to China, where 
she was looking. 

‘Not in China!’’ she retorted; “‘you said 
Dresden, didn’t you??”’ 


ae 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED 


The country lady was not used to rail travel 
and pestered the conductor a good deal. 
Finally she asked: ‘Are you sure the train 
will stop if you pull that rope?” 

“Oh yes, mam.” 

‘Well, how does it work?” 

“You see, the other end is around the 
engineer’s neck.” 

OK 


A SURGEON NEEDED 


A Scotchman called up the doctor in great 
agitation. 

“Come at once!”’ he said. 
has swallowed a saxpence!’’ 

‘How old is it?’”’ asked the doctor. 

“1894!” replied the canny Scot. 


bee 


IT RHYMES 


Little Algernon, known to have poetic 
tendencies, was asked by his teacher to de- 
liver something along the lines of nature 
study, which he did: 

“The man who made that wingless hen 

Must be a real fine wizard, 

The matter don’t concern me much, 

I always get the gizzard.” 

OK 


*“Ma wee child 


MODERN TRANSPORTATION 


“Bredern and Sistern,’’ shouted Parson 
Melonwater, ““Yo’ want to be ready to jump 
when you’ heahs Gabriel blow dat horn.” 

“Fo’ goodness sakes!”” murmured brother 
Rasmus, “‘Am he a coming in er automobiel?”’ 


SS] 2] 2] SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS ee 


CHUCKLES e.:h. 2.9 
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HER FAVORITE STORY 


“There are four requisites to a good short 
story,” explained the English teacher to the 
class. “Brevity, a reference to religion, some 
association with the royalty and an illustra- 
tion of modesty. Now, with these four things 
in mind, I will give you thirty minutes to 
write a story.” 

Ten minutes later the hand of Sandy went 


up. ; 
“That is fine, Sandy,” she complimented, 
“and now read your story to the class.” 
Sandy read: ‘‘My Gawd, said the Countess, 
take your hand off rny knee.” 


KK 


WHAT’S IN A NAME 
“What is your name?” a Kentuckian 
asked a negro boy. 
“Well, boss,”” he answered, “everywhere I 
goes they give me a new name, but my 
maiden name was Moses.” 


KK 


BAND AND HUSBAND 


A southern storekeeper, who was also 
justice of the peace, was sitting in front of 
his store when a colored man drove up. 

“Say, squire,”’ the latter announced, ‘‘dat 
woman you married tme to las’ week has ten 
chillun, an’ every one of dem plays some 
kind ob a muscial inst’uments. 

“Why, that’s a regular band, Mose,”’ re- 
plied the justice. ‘‘Do you want me to send 
off and get you a horn, too?” 

“No, suh,”’ was the dismal response. 
wants to git disbanded.”’ 


“Ah 


KK 


FIRST DEGREE 

Sonny—Mommer, Papa wouldn’t murder 
anybody, would he? 

Mommer—Why, certainly not, child. Why 
do you ask? 

Sonny—Well, I just heard him down in the 
cellar saying, “Let’s kill the other two, 
George.” 


OK 


SHE KNEW HER ONIONS 


“Just think, Aunt Josie, my husband got 
Hamburg and Java on the radio last night!’’ 
“Now, my child, don’t think I’ll ever be- 
lieve they can deliver groceries on that con- 
traption.” 
*** 


LED HIM A FAST LIFE 


He followed her to the ends of the earth— 
She was the figure on his radiator cap. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
on this page should be addressed to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 


BM, Titec cece 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man wants position as Typing and 
Shorthand teacher in Illinois, Indiana, or Wis- 
consin, but will consider locating elsewhere. 
Has two years teaching experience and can teach 
all commercial work. An experienced comp- 
tometery teacher. Address, No. 184. 





Experienced commercial teacher with an 
M. A. degree, now employed, desires to make a 
more suitable connection. A position with a 
University, College or State Teachers College 
preferred. Excellent references. Address, No. 185. 





Position wanted as field man. Age 40, married. 
Have had several years experience. Desire per- 
manent connection with good school. Drawing 
account and bonus, or commission basis. Ad- 
dress, No. 186. 





Position wanted by an experienced field man. 
State all particulars in first letter. Will go any 
place. Address, No. 187. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


An old established school located in one of the 
best industrial centers in the Middle States. Last 
year the school produced over $12,000. No solici- 
tors employed. Loyal support from the high 
schools and business men. Address, No. 188. 





Well equipped school thirty years in business. 
Population of city 35,000 and growing. Thousands 
of satisfied graduates. Good quarters, rent 
reasonable. Small cash payment, balance can be 
paid out of receipts. Address, No. 189. 





Good paying business college in Pennsylvania 
is for sale. This is an old established, well 
—— business school and enjoys a splendid 
enrollment. The best kind of an opportunity fora 
man with ready cash. Curiosity seekers need not 
reply. Address, No. 190. 





Well equipped business college in Middle West- 
Established over 40 years. Excellent reputation. 
Good surrounding territory. Owner has other 
age ag Priced right for quick sale. Write, 

o. ‘ 





Old established business college in large city 
in the Middle West. The tuition receipts average 
about $14,000 yearly. The selling price is $10,000 
with reasonable terms. Address, No. 192. 





FOR SALE—Part interest in private school. 
Prefer teacher with ee in soliciting. 
School enrolls largely high school graduates and 
college pupils. S investment required. 
Address, No. 193. 





Calirornia business college in city of over 
100,000. Will consider trade for property or good 
school in East or Central States. Address, No. 194. 





Color Mimeographing—Brief pamphlet. 
postpaid. Explains how easily it is done. 
— Address, Supt. C. 

owa. 


$1.00 
Copy- 
L. McDowell, Afton, 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


A business college in a good southern town 
which can be paid for largely with the earnings of 
the school. Would consider a teaching position 
in such a school. Best of references. Address, 
P. O. Box 363, Mars Hill, N. Car. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man capable and sufficiently financed to 
organize and maintain competent field force. 
Can make profitable connection with fast growing 
school in large middle-west city. Address, No. 176. 





We can offer a good reliable scholarship sales- 
man a good permanent proposition in the Pacific 
Northwest. We give a liberal commission and 
expense allowance. Write, No. 177. 





Wanted an experienced road man for a Military 
School. Salary and commission. Address, No. 178. 





Wanted man teacher between the age of 30 and 
45. Must be able to teach all commercial subjects 
including all machine work. Enclose photo- 
graph. Write Capital City Business College, Third 
and Center Streets, Little Rock, Ark. 


Business Administration teacher wanted by 
leading Pacific Coast College offering two-year 
degree courses of university grade. Must have at 
least bachelor degree and thorough experience. 
Permanent with excellent future. Give age, edu- 
cation, experience, subjects qualified to teach, 
and salary expected. Address, No. 179. 





A man who can sell business education and 
teach Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting and allied 
subjects. Ambition and determination to 
make a future should be the goal. Curiosity 
seekers need not apply. A man with some busi- 
ness college experience preferred. State experi- 
ence, age, church connection, and give references. 
Position open April 1. Address, No. 180. 





Field man wanted by leading Pacific Coast 
College of Business Administration granting 
recognized degrees. Want man of good education, 
strong personality and expert selling ability. 
Give age, education, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address, No. 181 


SPARE TIME POSITION FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER—Young man with selling ability, who 
drives his own car, can make profitable connection 
as representative of large Eastern college, special- 
izing in Accountancy, Finance, Secretarial and 
Commercial Teaching. Recognized degrees; long, 
successful history; nationally advertised; strong 
direct mail follow-up and cooperation with field 
representatives. Address, No. 182. 








Commercial teachers can make a profitable 
connection with a well-established successful 
Chicago corporation. Part time work right in 
your own community. Selling experience desir- 
able but not necessary. Dignified, pleasant work. 
No canvassing. Address, No. 183. 


FOR SALE—Yawman & Erbe Filing Equipment 
for use in teaching filing in business school. 
Twenty-four units in good condition; will supply 
a class of twenty-four students. Address, The 
Principal, St. Stephen High School, 830 Robert 
St., Newport, Ky. 




















The Use of 
PETERS AND POMEROY’S COMMERCIAL LAW 





results in opinions similar to the following: 


UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE 


Des Moines, Iowa 


April 8, 1929 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Mr. Fairweather, who is our instructor in commercial law, and 
myself have examined your new law text by Peters and Pomeroy, and it seems 
to us to be the most ideal book for use in a business college that we have 
ever seen. I want to commend you on the excellent piece of work which 
you are putting out. This summer we will place our order for commercial 
law texts for the fall term, and it will be for the Peters and Pomeroy 
text. 


Yours very truly, 
L. E. GIFFORD 
President 


GRAFTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Grafton, W. Va. 
April 15, 1929 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


May I present some of my ideas in regard to your COMMERCIAL LAW 
by Peters and Pomeroy. 


The inclusion of new laws not only covers the subject more 
thoroughly, but also brings to the pupil a better idea of the development 
and growth of law today. The practical questions and problems at the end 
of each chapter present and bring to the high school student issues which 
he will meet in every walk of life. 


Very sincerely, 


LUXE B. ROSS 
Commercial Department 


Let us show you the superior merits of this text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





























the Complete 








Accounting Course | 





or for 


Short Unit 


Courses 





Accountancy 





By 
J. F. Sherwood, C.P.A. 














These three volumes coordinate to a remarkable 
degree if used for a complete accounting course, for they 
contain approximately the same amount of material, they 
follow the same effective plan of presentation, and there 
is no overlapping of subject matter. 


At the same time the volumes <re absolutely inde- 
pendent of one another and may be used as basic texts 
in isolated courses in their respective fields. 


The texts are all new—FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ACCOUNTING having been published in September, 
and CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING having been 
published in November of this year. Institutions using 
them may thus be assured that the principles presented 
accord with the very latest accounting practice. 


Instructors in accounting are urged to write us for 
additional information regarding these texts. 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 











